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FOR COLD WEATHER SALES 
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HEATING PAD 
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ELECTRIC 


The money most families spend on 
hot water bottles, liniments, “rubs”, 
and warming salves in the course of 
a winter would more than buy a 
Simplex Electric Heating Pad. 


Why let your neighbor, the druggist, 
have all of this business? Areminder 
to yourcustomers—a little extra sell- 
ing effort now and then—will play 
a joyful tune on your cash register. 








3-Color Display Stand Sent Free 
With Your Order For Six Pads 


This attractive display stand is made of hard 
wood with a hand-rubbed mahogany finish. 
It holds one Simplex Pad at the proper angle 
tocatch thecustomer’seye. Packed, knocked 
down in a substantial box and easy to put 
together. The brilliant sign is 12” x 44”. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Your Goal for 1924. 


Go Get It with a Budget 


last year,’’ said a merchant 
who does a prosperous business in an 
Ohio town, ‘“‘I set out to do three new 
things in my business. I gave each 
one a definite place in my budget and 
by the end of the year I accom- 
plished them all and made a nice 
profit besides.” 

The reason many plans for busi- 
ness improvement and expansion fall 
through is because so many retailers 
run their business without a budget. 
A budget is as necessary to the suc- 
cessful running of a family or a store 
as it is to the United States govern- 
ment. It takes money to put in a 
new store front, a new service, or a 
new salesman, and no plan for doing 
these things has much chance for 
success unless it is provided for in a 
budget. 

Another successful retailer said: 

“I take my sales for last year, by 
months, strike an average between 
the business outlook and my ambi- 
tion, and add a definite percentage 
of increase to last year’s figures. This 
gives me my sales, by months, for 


ee O: the second of January, 


the new year. I take last year’s fig- 
ures for my cost-of-doing business, 
estimate the probable increases or 
decreases for each month, and place 
these figures beside the year’s prob- 
able sales. 

“Then I budget everything by 
months—-I open an account for 
every old thing I can’t do without, 
like rent, and every new thing I want, 
like an electric sign, and charge off 
each month a proportional amount 
to each. That’s all there is to it — 
simple, isn’t it? But it will always 
work.” 

F course it will work—as every 

business man knows who tries 

it—it works almost like magic. Itisa 

guarantee of growth, profit and 

reasonable expansion. It is a de- 

pendable safeguard against over- 
expansion and over-buying. 

When the electrical merchants of 
this country adopt the budget plan 
of running their businesses, it will 
be a great day for the electrical 
industry and every retailer in it. 

Set your goal high for 1924, then 
‘‘go get it with a budget.”’ 
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“How’s Business?” 
An Answer for the Electrical Man 


ULIUS CAESAR performed a It invites comparisons one year 
J against the years before. It puts a 
very pertinent point to the undying 

question—“How’s business?” 
Suppose we ask it now and find 
out what the answer is for electrical 


very practical service to the mod- 
ern business man when he ar- 
ranged our calendar for us so tnuc 
it wound up once a year and started 
over again. It provides an appio- 
priate place to sum up sales totals. 





“yy USINESS in the electrical in- 
B dustry, and the prosperity of 
eiectrical men in the mass, 
naturally depends upon two things— 
(1) the state of the market for elec- 
trical products and (2) the genera! 
condition of the people of the coun- 
try. Have they money to spend or 
not? Are they feeling rich or poor? 
And this of course is evidenced by 
general business situations through- 
out the land. 

Therefore to set up a background 
to any opinion as to the outlook in 
the electrical industry, the first thing 
to do is to take a look around and 
say—‘How’s business everywhere?” 
It is a very pleasurable thing to do 
just now. It is not hard to list down 
about 15 reasons for encouragement 
as to the state of the realm right at 
this time. For instance— 


Employment—Savings—Railroads 


1. The people of the United States 
are busy. There is very little unem- 
ployment. All who desire to work can 
find gainful occupations. A very large 
proportion of the people therefore are 
self-supporting and spending money. 

2. The savings banks all over the 
country report large deposits. They 
aggregate more money stowed away in 
savings than has ever before been 
known. 

3. The Federal Reserve Bank system 
has established itself in the confidence 
of the_country and proved itself a 
stabilizer of credit on which industry 
can depend. 

4. The railroads are climbing back 
onto their feet financially and are oper- 
ating at much higher efficiency. They 
are placing large orders for equipment 
and supplies for present and future de- 
livery. 

5. The volume of industrial produc- 
tion in the country is very large. Top- 
notch car-loading statistics indicate a 
wide distribution of commodities and a 
heavy consumption. 

6. Agricultural products, while lower 
in proportion to manufactured goods, 
are showing a substantial increase. The 


farmer is receiving better prices than 
last year and the growing interest and 
aptitude that he is showing in many 
sections of the country both in the 
diversifying of his crops and in market- 
ing them gives promise of steady im- 
provement. 

7. The population of the U. S. A. 
has increased about 45 per cent in the 
last 25 years but in the same time the 
production of steel has gained 300 per 
cent. Steel is a basic industry and an 
index to general business conditions. 
This growth is a clear indication that 
the consumptive power of the country 
has been increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the population, and this is 
borne out by the experience in other 
industries. 

8. Increased wage scales have opened 
up a tremendous new market for goods 
that in the past were sold only to the 
“white collar” classes. The families of 
the mechanic and the factory-worker 
today are buying the lower priced 
motor cars, the jewelry, the phono- 
graphs and all kinds of clothing and 
household equipment. It is not a trans- 
ferred market but a newly created de- 
mand that will be permanent, in so far 
as any one can tell. 

9. Mail-order houses report a larger 
volume of sales, which indicates an in- 
creased buying power on the part of 
our rural communities, which of course 
embraces over 45 per cent of our total 
population. 


Building—tUtilities 


10. Building construction has been 
proceeding on an enormous _§ scale 
throughout the year, and still we are 
not caught up with the building short- 
age and can not expect to for several 
years more. There is every expectation 
therefore of continued large-scale con- 
struction activity next year. 

11. Further stimulus in general busi- 
ness is expected to result from the 
efforts of Secretary Hoover, supported 
by engineers and leaders of the building 
trades, to keep construction going the 
year around, by holding back public 
works until slack periods or the winter 
months. 

12. The public-utility industries are 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity and 


_ men, and their plans for 1924. 


look forward to a steady acceleration 
in development. The electric light and 
power industry has doubled the volume 
of energy sold within the last four 
years, as against five years for the cycie 
preceding. The gas industry has taken 
on approximately 450,000 new connected 
customers this year, and the market for 
domestic and industrial gas fuel is in- 
creasing even more rapidly than the 
market for electricity. The telephone 
industry is going forward more rapidly 
than equipment can be provided to give 
service. The street railways of the 
country are in a far more prosperous 
condition than for many years. 


Servants—Taxes—Exports 


13. The market for household equip- 
ment for labor saving and comfort is 
being continually stimulated by the de- 
crease in the number of domestic serv- 
ants. From 1910 to 1920 the popula- 
tion increased 15 per cent, but the 
number of general household servants 
diminished by 20 per cent, with 26 per 
cent fewer chambermaids and 27 per 
cent less nurse maids, ladies’ maids and 
valets. 

14. The prospect for a sweeping tax 
revision at an early date that will re- 
duce the income tax of the average man 
by close onto one-third and relieve him 
of a lot of nuisance taxes on telephones, 
amusements and various other daily 
purchases, is going to put heart into a 
lot of people and be a very material 
stimulus to business. 

15. The country as a whole is becom- 
ing so substantial in its business struc- 
ture that even the unsettled European 
conditions and the anxieties that today 
beset foreign trade do not demoralize 
our markets or interrupt the expansion 
of our industries and exports are actu- 
ally increasing. 


This is what any one can see when 
he looks around and says “How’s 
business?” These statements are all 
supportable statistically. There are 
authoritative figures to prove them 
all. But they are not disputed today 
by any thinking man. There are 
indeed some hand-sized clouds upon 
the business horizon, hut they are 
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not sufficiently alarming to cast a 
shadow over the prospect. For ex- 
ample— 


A Few Fears Quieted 


1. We have a “presidential year’ 
ahead and presidential elections are 
supposed to be bad for business. But 
as a matter of fact the records show 
that since 1880 there have been five 
Iean presidential years and five fat 
ones. The last one had six months of 
good and six months of poor business, 
—and there you are! Unless the mind 
of man decides to make it otherwise, 
1924 should be a period of substantially 
normal business, according to the most 
reputable prophets. 

2. There is talk among the bankers 
that America is due for a “Secondary 
period of deflation.” The bankers have 
been talking about that for several 
years and yet the idea does not seem to 
check right now with the fifteen symp- 
toms just enumerated. The standards 
of 1913 have been left behind and we 
will not return to them if precedents 
mean anything. 

3. It is predicted that the automobile 
industry is over-extended and that a 
crash is bound to come before very long 
that will drag down general business 
and precipitate an era of hard times. 
And yet—and yet—Henry Ford is now 
engaged in increasing the production of 
his plants from 6,000 to 10,000 cars a 
day and, ’tis said, is now at work on the 
development of several new _ types 
of cars. 

4. The policy of labor organizations 
in forcing wages upward and reducing 
the pre-war production is apparently a 
depressent and would seem to be a 
serious handicap on industry and yet 
these larger wages and increased idle 
time in turn are seen to bring an in- 
creased demand for goods and an ex- 
panding consumption-by the masses. 

5. The growing tendency to extend 
time credits and sell all manner of 
things on easy payments is viewed with 
alarm by many, as an increasing bur- 
den on industry and yet it has opened 
to industry markets undreamed of in 
the past. 


Position of Electrical Industry 


Psychology plays a part in it. The 
state of business is to a degree a 
condition of confidence in the minds 
of the people. And many of the more 
fearsome troubles that business 
shudders at, turn out later to be 
growing pains, the agony of adapta- 
tion to new needs that are a proper 
product of advancing civilization. 

The electrical industry stands in a 
most favored position in the midst of 
all this prospect of good cheer. The 
normal curve of the electrical busi- 
ness is upward, and our volume of 
sales and service is steadily accelerat- 
ing. So great is this continued ex- 
pansion, as the public becomes more 


understanding and appreciative of 
the uses of electricity, that satwura- 
tion is actually decreasing instead of 
increasing, and the opportunity be- 
fore this industry is rolling up like 
a snow ball, faster than supply is 
being developed. There is no ques- 
tion of adequacy of market in the 
electrical industry. The ,woods are 
ever full of berries. The crop is only 
a question of the number of pickers, 
their zeal and skill and their persist- 
ence. And so it is with the electrical 
business. 


The Growth of Markets 


There are say 23,000,000 houses in 
the United States today. About 13,- 
037,000 of these houses are located 
within reach of central-station lines. 
Of these houses that could be served 


-by some central station, in the neigh- 


borhood of 9,371,000 are wired. Dur- 
ing the last four years, approxi- 
mately 1,752,000 new houses have 
been built in communities enjoying 





For 1924— 


Ten Business Maxims I! 
Would Live Up to If I 
Were an Electrical 


Man Today 


“1. Drive thy business or it 
will drive thee. 


2. Beware of little expenses 
—a small leak will sink a 


great ship. 


8. Bargaining has neither 
friends nor relations. 


4. He who buys had need 
have a hundred eyes. 


5. Light gains, heavy purses. 


6. He that would be before- 
hand in the world must be 
beforehand in his business. 


7. Keep thy shop and thy 
shop will keep thee. 


8. At a great pennyworth, 
pause a while. 


9. Look well before, or thou 
wilt find thyself behind. 


10. Let oll things have their 
places; let each part of thy 
business have its time.” 


Your Humble Servant, 


—Benjamin Franklin. 


Compiled by Electrical Merchandis- 
ing from Franklin’s writings, to 
commemorate the 217th anniver- 
sary of his birth on January 17, 
1706. He was America’s first e'ec- 
trical man, and a pioneer advocate 
of merchandising principles which 
are as sound today as they were 
when Franklin first gave them to 
the business world. 











electric service and of these 1,580,- 
000 were wired. Some 200,000 were 
not, but in the same period roughly 
1,500,000 old houses were wired. So 
that the gain to the electrical indus- 
try in these four years has been 
more than 3,000,000 houses wired 
and connected to electric service lines 
through the country. The gain in 
commercial and industrial consumers 
of electricity has also been great, 
yet industry today is probably not 
more than 60 per cent electrified and 
only one out of every seven stores is 
adequately illuminated. 

It is estimated that 72 per cent of 
the houses within reach of distribu- 
tion lines are wired but the equip- 
ment of these houses with labor sav- 
ing and comfort appliances has 
hardly begun, and actually the num- 
ber of appliances saleable to the home 
is increasing more rapidly than the 
homes of America are adopting the 
use of those appliances already avail- 
able. Truly it is not a question of 
market with electrical men, at all, 
such is the speed with which the 
adaptation of electric service is pro- 
gressing. Rather it is a question of 
how fast and how far they have the 
vision, the courage and the ability 
to go. 

The business outlook in the elec- 
trical industry is good. It need not 
be taken as a matter of opinion, 
however. Here are a few of the 
supporting facts— 


Central Station Outlook 


1. Central-station output, as stated 
before, has doubled in the last four 
years. A great program of expansion 
and extension has been in evidence this 
year all over the country and will con- 
tinue next year unabated. 

2. The idea of super-power has 
taken firm hold among the power com- 
panies and interconnection is making 
headway, making available materially 
increased capacity through exchange of 
power for which there is a _ ready 
market. 

3. A new appreciation of the impor- 
tance of market development is becom- 
ing apparent among central-station 
executives. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of companies are going into the 
merchandising of appliances and on a 
better basis. An intensive effort has 
begun to improve the lighting of the 
home that has already sold as many as 
10,000 kitchen lighting units by a single 
central station, and the idea is sweep- 
ing the country. It will produce a very. 
large volume of business. 

4. The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, the Federated Farm Bureau and’ 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have all combined on a survey of the 
needs and possibilities of electric power 
on the farm. It is a big sten toward 
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opening up this tremendous market and 
promises increased business in rural 
communities almost immediately. 


The Manufacturers’ Situation 


5. Electrical manufacturers are right 
now enjoying a very large volume of 
business. Employment by the several 
largest companies is right now equal to 
or in excess of the peak of the war 
period. Sales totals are larger than 
for corresponding periods last year. 
Earnings are also greater. And there 
is every prospect for continued demand 
and a sustained production on this 
almost unprecedented scale. 

6. Radio sales have already reached 


the astounding total of $150,000,000 - 


and are expected to be double that 
figure next year. The value of the 


vacuum tubes now sold reaches 20 per 
cent the sales of incandescent lamps. 
Manufacturers, jobbers and contractor 
dealers will all share directly in this 
enormous business. But in addition 
the entire industry is benefiting to an 
incalculable degree by the education in 
electricity that radio bestows upon its 
devotees. It is making both children 
and grown-ups more familiar with elec- 
tricity and this inevitably will influence 
greater use of electric service. 

7. The electrical industry is better 
organized than it has ever been before. 
Much progress has been made in the 
last year in the development of a prac- 
tical harmony between the different 
groups of electrical men that can not 
fail to stimulate the electrical business 
and add to its prosperity. 


Business is good in the United 
States. Except for a few industries 
affected by special conditions, busi- 
ness is good. There are these rea- 
sons why it should be and should 
continue so. And business is par- 
ticularly good in the electrical indus- 
try for all these same reasons plus 
these other very good reasons of our 
own. Electrical men are fortunate. 
They are riding on a growing de- 
mand that carries them along. Their 
opportunity within the next few 
years is as big as they will make it, 
for there are berries everywhere 
about the woods. Let everyone get 
his share by going after it. 





“Four Things [ Will Get Done 
During 1924” 


Here Are Four Big Fundamentals Which Bring Success to a Retail Busi- 


ness 


HAT would you give for one 
W big money-making idea for 
use during 1924? 

Suppose Truly Warner were to 
open an electrical store in your town 
—right next door to you—and begin 
to sell electrical appliances in the 
same successful way that he now 
sells hats? 

What do Woolworth and Kre.ge 
know about successful retailing? If 
you could go behind the scenes for 
five minutes and see the simple prin- 
ciples upon which these two great 
enterprises have been built up, you 
might discover where you could adopt 
just one idea this year that would 
send your business forward with a 
bound. 

Think of the men and companies 
who have pushed their way into re- 
tail leadership during the last few 
years—Liggett, Nedick, the orange- 
drink man, the United Cigar Stores, 
Gold Stripe Hosiery, John David and 
many others — think what these 
stores could do in the field of elec- 
trical service with its vast growth 
and limitless possibilities. Selling 
men’s hats seems tame and lifeless, a 
narrow and uninteresting field, com- 
pared with selling electrical appli- 


By ROLAND COLE 


ances for use in the home, but Truly 
Warner has found out how to make 
a great success of selling men’s hats. 
Suppose he had turned to selling 
electrical appliances instead? What 
is the secret of his success? Of the 
success of Kresge, of Woolworth, of 
the United Cigar Stores, of Nedick 
and Summerfield? This article will 
tell you—very briefly—and suggest 
two or three ways in which you can 
apply the success-secrets of the great 
leaders to your own business. 


No. 1—Organization 


It Means Time Gained for 
Planning 


HE new year is here. Progres- 
sive merchants are looking for 
new ideas and better methods. Now 
is the time to plan for the year’s 
success. Look over the ideas pre- 
sented here. Pick out one or two of 





For 1924— 
“Nothing great was ever | 
achieved without enthusiasm.” 
—Emerson. 











As Shown by the Methods of Prosperous Dealers in Other Lines 


them—or all of them—study how 
they can be applied to your own busi- 
ness and begin today—right now—to 
put them into practice. 

Don’t be afraid of the word organ- 
ization. Don’t be above studying the 
chain store. The success of the chain 
store is built on organization. 
Greater success for your business 
can only come through better organ- 
ization. That is your starting point. 

What does it mean? It means time 
gained for planning—time to think, 
time to change things for the better, 
time to supervise, to correct, to im- 
prove. The driven man has no time. 
He is harrassed by details. Small 
success without organization bars 
the road to big success. The National 
Cash Register Company, which 
studies all classes of trade, says that 
a survey of a million and a half mer- 
chants in this country, engaged in 
more than three hundred lines of 
business, proves that “the successful 
merchant, nine times out of ten, is 
the man who has his business so well 
organized and systematized that he 
has the time to study and build up 
his business.” 

Begin with that. Take a sheet of 
paper and write down the names of 
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every member of your firm and every 
employee, including the errand boy. 
Put your own name first, at the 
left. Under it write down every- 
thing you do—manage the store, buy 
merchandise, handle the money, sell 
goods, write advertising, dictate cor- 
respondence. Think of all the little 
things you do—petty details—and 
list each one. 

Write down next the name of your 
partner or your right-hand man and 
and list his duties. Go through your 
whole staff—everybody on the pay- 
roll. If you don’t know what each 
one does, ask him. When you get 
through you’ll be amazed to discover 
how much more you are doing than 
anybody else. You have twice as 
many things to do as your chief em- 
ployee. Look at the errand boy’s 
name. There are only three items 
under it—sweeping and _ dusting, 
errands, helping the shipping clerk. 
Couldn’t you transfer to his column 
one or two items from the column of 
a junior clerk or the shipper? Work 
along your list of people from the 
bottom up and see if you can’t get 
everything out of your column but 
strictly executive duties. When 
you’ve done that you are ready to 
make a chart. 

Chart for Showing Source 
of Authority 

Write your own name at the top 
and draw a circle around it. Under 
it put another circle for your partner 
or the officer next below you in 
authority. The idea of doing this is 
to show the source of authority and 
how it flows from the head of the 
business to the sub-heads and em- 
ployees. The president or proprietor 
should be shown at the top with a 
row of two or three circles below for 
the officers or heads of departments. 

Under each officer or department 
head place a number of columns for 
the employees in his department or 
those responsible to the various 
heads. In each column list the in- 
dividual employee’s duties. Make the 
chart big enough so it can be tacked 
up on the wall near your desk. Call 
your people in and ask for sugges- 
tions. One of the first good effects 
of such a chart will be to wake up 
every member of your company to 
his responsibilities. 

Work to preserve your organiza- 
tion. Don’t do anything that will 
disrupt it. You may have only four 
or five employees. Give each one 
definite responsibilities and hold 
them all accountable for results. 




















“Four Things I Will Get Done 


During 1924” 








Second—I will make 
my records more effi- 
cient. The only way 
to tell what will prob- 
ably happen is by 
knowing what has 
happened. The guide 
to the future is a 
record of the present. 





Fourth—lI will put my 
merchandise closer to 
the prospect. Not 
only must a store be 
easy to “get at,” but 
the goods within the 
store must be easy to 
reach. 





First—I will organize 
my business better. 
Growth and develop- 
ment depend upon 
intelligent organiza- 
tion, which is only 
another term for sys- 
tematic co-operation. 





Third—I_ will im- 
prove my service to 
customers. The pub- 
lic is under no ob- 
ligation to patronize 
the dealer. Service 
to customers doesn’t 
happen. It must be 
planned. 
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Don’t do their jobs for them. Con- 
sult and advise but let them attend 
to the details. 


No. 2——_Records 


The Guide to the Future, by 
the Past 


ECORDS come next. You must 

know every day how much cash 
is taken in and how much of it was 
received from credit customers; how 
much is paid out and for what; how 
much is in the bank. You must 
know your daily sales to charge 
accounts and for cash and the amount 
of your purchases. Sales and pur- 
chases must be classified by depart- 
ments or products. You must take 
an inventory monthly or every two 
months. Make a list of everything 
you want to know about your busi- 
ness and see that some person is 
made responsible for giving you the 
information. 

Remember this: No organization 
is possible without delegating © au- 
thority and assigning duties. No or- 
ganization can succeed without func- 
tions and records. 


When a Line Loses Money 


You may think your store is too 
small to have departments. Every 
line of goods you sell is a “depart- 
ment” in the sense meant here—flash- 
lights, irons, vibrators, lamps, elec- 
tric heaters, radio, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, fixtures, wiring. 
Experts who study store manage- 
ment say that 95 per cent of non- 
departmentized stores are losing 
money or are not making so much 
money as they could, if they kept 


profits which one expects on another 
line. 

Have a system for arranging your 
stock. Have a definite place in your 
store for each line. Begin with a 
few departments—don’t have too 
many. Know how much you pay 
for rent and clerk hire. If you have 
a showcase containing fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils, pocket knives 
and Ingersoll watches and _ this 
showcase occupies five per cent of 
your store space charge it with five 
per cent of your expenses. You may 
have $200 tied up in these goods. 
Don’t forget to add interest to this 
when figuring your expense. If the 
line does not show a profit, and you 
don’t know how to make it show a 
profit, reduce it, or cut it out. 

A stock record, or perpetual in- 
ventory, is a very essential thing. 
It can be a loose-leaf book, or a 
simple card index system, with one 
page or one card for each article, 
like “Curling Irons.” Make one of 
your clerks responsible for keeping 
it up. All the record need show is 
the name of the article, from whom 
purchased, date received into stock, 
price and quantity; a space for sales, 
and quantity on hand. 

All successful retail merchants— 
men like Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton; John David, of New York; 
Wanamaker and others—lay great 
emphasis on keeping exact records 


of stock. It is one of the best 
guides to intelligent buying. It 
means minimum _ investment, live 


merchandise and a high rate of turn- 
over. Edward A. Filene says an 
adequate system of stock control 





































































































records of each line or department is one of the things that has 
separately. You must know helped him most in building up 
whether each line is making /,,.,.,\ is enormous business. Keep- 
money or not. If one line is Executive ing a stock record of electri- 
losing, it is cutting down the cal appliances is easy com- 
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Iivery business should be charted—and chart. Such a chart as the one shown 
every successful business is. Retail mer- would, if it could be prominently posted, 
chants, more than other business men, are keep every employee mindful of his re- 
prone to contemn the value of having a_ sponsibility. 


pared with keeping the stock records 
of a department store or a Liggett 
drug store. One of the most profit- 
able ideas the electrical dealer could 
adopt during 1924 is to install a 
simple stock record system, if he 
hasn’t one already. It will pay for 
itself in the first week. 


No. 3—Courtesy and Service 


Promptness and Courtesy a Part 
of Every Sale 

TORE service is one of the great- 

est elements in successful retail- 
ing. John Blakely, assistant vice- 
president of the United Cigar Stores 
Company of America, says that 
courtesy and prompt service are the 
two. things that have contributed 
most to the success of United Stores. 
The company issues a big manual 
for the guidance of its store em- 
ployees in which every detail of store 
service is explained even to the way 
a salesman should hand a free pack- 
age of matches to a_ customer. 
Should a woman come in to a United 
store when a salesman is waiting on 
a man, the salesman is instructed to 
ask the man’s permission to serve 
the woman first. 


Learning Customers’ Names 


Salesmen are urged to learn their 
customer’s names, if possible, and to 
greet them by name, but to avoid 
scrupulously attempts at familiarity. 
Strangers are greeted as though 
they came into the store regularly. 
The rule every United salesman is 
asked to bear in mind is that each 
customer who comes in is doing the 
company a favor and every facility 
is to be placed before him to get 
what he wants and to get promptness 
and courtesy along with it. Sales- 
men are asked to avoid such phrases 
as “You don’t want this or that?” 
“Take this!” “Why don’t you try 
this?” ‘How about so-and-so?” and 
questions to which the customer may 
easily reply with a definite “No!” 


The Friendly Personal Welcome 


One of the greatest retail mer- 
chants in New York is John David, 
whose chain of men’s furnishings 
stores are models of efficient store 
service. It is impossible for a cus- 
tomer to set foot inside a John David 
store without being greeted im- 
mediately by a floor man or a sales 
person, who doesn’t direct him, but 
leads him, to the counter where he 
may be served, and informs the 
salesman behind that counter what 
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DON’T SAY: 


“‘Well, Sir, (or Madame) what 
can I do for you?” 





“Can I sell you something?”’ 
“‘What do you want?” 

‘Are you being waited on?”’ 
‘Something else?” 


Don’t walk away from one 
customer to wait on another. 


If you must leave a customer, 
ask the customer’s permission, 
or apologize first. 





| Remember, When Serving Customers— 


SAY: 


“Good morning!” 
afternoon!’’) 


(or ‘Good 


AND THEN: 
Wait a minute. 


Then wait another minute. 


Give the customer a chance to 
indicate the object of his in- 
terest. 


Give him your undivided at- 
tention. 


Don’t start to talk but try to | 
make him talk. 


Then answer his questions in- | 
telligently —and always cour- | 
teously. 


And show the goods! 

And know the goods! 

And after the sale is made 
SAY: 


“THANK YOU!” And say 
it as though you meant it. 

















This chart is used by a successful specialty 
shop in New York. It is made on heavy 
cardboard and is tacked up on the wall in a 
back room where only store employees can 


see it. Salesmen are thus constantly re- 
minded of the importance of a correct atti- 
tude toward customers. The proprietor of 
this store says that since he put up this 


chart several months ago he has observed a 
decided improvement in his store service and 
is certain that a goodly proportion of in- 
creased business may be credited to it. 





the customer wants. When the sale 
is completed, the salesman says at 
once, “We have just received a fine 
new line of so-and-so,” or “You'll 
find those so-and-so over there worth 
looking at.” And the remark is ac- 
companied by a move in the direction 
of the merchandise referred to. 
Nine times in ten the customer fol- 
lows the salesman and takes a look, 
if he doesn’t buy. 

A woman told me the other day 
she went into a John David store 
not long ago and asked to see a 
particular kind of necktie which she 
wanted to send to her brother for 
Christmas. The salesman did not 
have such a tie in stock but he told 
her he would get some and send an 
assortment to her address in a day 
or two so she could make a selec- 
tion. Never having dealt with the 
store before, she declined the offer, 
feeling she did not want to place 
herself under obligation. The sales- 
man thereupon offered to phone her 
when the ties came in and she left 
her number. He called her up the 
next day, told her the ties were there 
and she came in and made a pur- 
chase. It was the first time, she 
said, she had ever received such a 
service in a New York store. 


“Remember, When Serving 
Customers—” 


There is a_ successful specialvy 
shop in New York, where in a back 
room, not accessible to customers, 
there is posted on the wall in a 
prominent position where the sales 
people of the store may see it every 
day, a large diagram bearing this 
caption in bold letters, “Remember, 
when serving customers”’— _  Be- 


neath this heading are arranged two 
columns. The first on the left is 
headed “Don’t Say’—and following 
this are a number of hackneyed 
phrases such as, “Well, sir (or 
madam) what can I do for you?” 
“Can I sell you something?” ‘What 
do you want?” “Are you being 
waited on?” “Anything else?” Fol- 
lowing this are two rules: “Don’t 
walk away from one customer to 
wait on another.” “If you must 
leave a customer, ask the customer’s 
permission or apologize first.” 


“Give the Customer a Chance 
to Indicate His Wants” . 


A second column at the right side 
reads—“Say—‘Good morning!’ (or 
‘Good afternoon!’)—then wait a 
minute. Then wait another minute. 
Give the customer a chance to in- 
dicate the object of his interest. 
Give him your undivided attention. 
Don’t start to talk but try to make 
him talk. Then answer his questions 
intelligently and courteously. And 
show the goods! And know the 
goods! After the sale say “Thank 
you!’ as though you meant it.” 

About twenty years ago Albert 
Warner was a hat buyer for Brill 
Brothers, men’s and boy’s outfitters, 
of New York. He had a habit of 
signing his correspondence “Yours 
truly, Warner,” in a way that looked 
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“We must either wear out 
or rust out—every one of us. 
My choice is to wear out.” 


| —Theodore Roosevelt. 











as though his given name was 
“Truly.” From this idea he de- 
veloped the name of “Truly Warner” 
when he went in business for him- 
self and opened his first New York 
store. Today he has thirteen stores 
in New York, two in Brooklyn, two 
in Chicago and one each in nine 
other large cities. These twenty-six 
stores sell 300,000 hats a month. 

An analysis of Truly Warner’s 
success shows that he is first of all 
a shrewd buyer. Second, he knows 
hats and what people are apt to want 
a year hence. Third, he spends 
much time in his stores studying cus- 
tomers at close range. Fourth, he 
uses plenty of advertising and re- 
lates it to current local events. 


The Advertising Value of 
Window Displays 


Two of Truly Warner’s principles 
of store management offer valuable 
suggestions to electrical dealers. 
First, he attaches great advertising 
value to his window displays. They 
are always original and timely. He 
originated the idea of using a special 
display shelf in his windows which 
he calls a “Five Foot Style Shelf.” 
This caused a Chicago newspaper 
editor to write of him: “Congratula- 
tions to the enterprising Chicago 
hatter who has started a ‘five-foot 
style shelf.” You go to this gentle- 
man to get a hat and then proceed 
to Dr. Eliot for something to keep 
under it.’ His windows are changed 
frequently and are always full of 
new ideas. 

Second, he has worked out a new 
plan in hat-store arrangement. His 
stores are built without floor cases, 
thus making every inch of floor 
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space available. Hats are displayed 
in wall cases without doors and every 
hat is within quick and easy reach. 
His busiest stores have a basement 
and second floor for supplementing 


floor space during the two rush 
seasons of the year, May and 
September. 


To show how important he con- 
siders selling Mr. Warner told me 
that he personally spends a great 
deal of his time on his sales floors 
observing customers in the act of 
buying. He is always eager to meet 
the hard-to-please customer. When 
he sees a salesman having a hard 
time with a customer, he signals the 
salesman away and waits on the cus- 
tomer himself. Thus he is able to 
get at first hand the consumer’s likes 
and dislikes and to collect data that 
will make his selling and advertising 
more effective. 

Twenty-three years ago S. S. 
Kresge and J. G. McCrory es- 
tablished two 5 and 10 cent stores in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Detroit, 
Michigan. By selling his interest in 
the Memphis store Mr. Kresge was 
able to buy the entire interest in the 
Detroit store. Today there are about 
180 stores in the Kresge chain. 


No 4.—Store Arrangement 


Merchandise Located According to 
Profit and Turnover 


TORE locations are selected as 
near the center of town as pos- 
sible, based on the volume of traffic. 
A standard form of store front and 
window display arrangement is fol- 
lowed. Each store has eight show 
windows. All stores follow the same 
interior arrangement and the loca- 
tion of every class of merchandise is 
determined according to a system. 
Sales are studied and compared both 
from the point of view of quick 
turnover and small profit, and of 
slow turnover and long profit. In a 
two-entrance store more people enter 
the right-hand door than the left and 
after entering keep to the right 
down the aisle. Consequently the 
right hand counter space is re- 
served for articles that require push- 
ing or carry a higher profit. Large, 
bulky articles, like tinware, which is 
staple enough to sell itself, are put 
in the basement. People will go any- 
where after it, even if it were on the 
roof. 

Counter space is laid out scientifi- 
cally and square-inch area is as- 
signed to merchandise on the basis 
of its size and importance. Goods 


are 


grouped into classes and the 
whole scheme of counter display is 
under constant study. Absolutely 
nothing is left to chance or guess- 
work. The first consideration always 
is quick service and the convenience 
of the purchaser. A customer steps 
up to a counter, looks over the goods 
displayed, all plainly priced, selects 
the article wanted, hands it to the 
clerk with the money and in a few 
seconds receives the wrapped pack- 
age and his change. 


People Want to “Pick Things Up 
in Their Hands” 


It is an inherent human trait that 
makes people want to pick things up 
in their hands. The success of the 
5 and 10 cent stores is living proof 
that most people are honest and that 
they can safely be turned loose in a 
store to rummage at their pleasure. 
Marking merchandise with prices in 
plain figures and putting it out 
where people can pick it up and ex- 
amine it closely, instantly knocks 
down two barriers to quick selling. 
In 1912 the annual sales of the Wool- 
worth stores were $60,500,000. In 
1922 they were $167,000,000. 

This idea of moving the mer- 





Ten Golden Maxims 
For 1924 


° “1. Honor the chief. There 

must be a head to everything. 
2. Have confidence in your- 

self, and make yourself fit. 

3. Harmonize your work. 
Let sunshine radiate and 
penetrate. 

4. Handle the hardest job 
first each day. Easy ones are 
pleasures. 

5. Do not be afraid of criti- 
cism—criticize yourself often. 

6. Be glad and rejoice in 
the other fellow’s success— 
study his methods. 


7. Do not be misled by dis- 


likes. Acid ruins the finest 
fabric. 

8. Be enthusiastic —it is 
contagious. 


9. Do not have the notion 

- that success means simply 
money making. 

10. Be fair and do at least 


one decent act every day in 
the year.” 











chandise out close to the purchaser 
is demonstrated even more con- 
vincingly in the case of Nedick, the 
orange-drink man, who operates a 
chain of “outdoor” stores in New 
York, Brooklyn and Coney Island. 
His stores are literally side-walk 
stores, with standardized counter 
and display arrangements. It is an 
extreme example of the 5 and 10 
cent store principle, significant to the 
electrical dealer only as proving the 


soundness of quick service and 
accessibility. 
Many other instances could be 


described of men who have achieved 
outstanding success in the field of 
retail selling. The examples men- 
tioned, however, are sufficient for the 
purpose. Those interested in the 
subject can add to the list here 
given the names of many more who 
have forged to the front in single 
cities, in groups of cities and in wide 
territories. But in almost every case 
the success of the leader will be 
found upon close examination to rest 
on a few definite principles: 


The Four Principles of Success 


1. Organization. Growth and de- 
velopment depend upon intelligent 
organization, which is only another 
term for systematic co-operation. 

2. Records. The only way to tell 
what will probably happen is by 
knowing what has happened. The 
guide to the future is a record of 
the present. 

3. Store Service. The public is 
under no obligation to patronize you. 
Service to customers doesn’t happen. 
You must plan it. 

4. Accessibility. Not only must 
your store be easy to “get at” but so 
must your merchandise. 


Here are four very definite objec- 
tives for 1924. Back away from 
your business and take a far look. 
January is a fine month for organiz- 
ing—or re-organizing. A month is 
neither too short nor too long a 
period to draft a plan and get it into 
operation. Take February for bring- 
ing your record-keeping methods 
up-to-date. Pay for a little outside 
advice if your own knowledge of ac- 
counting is insufficient. Or if you 
have a man in your employ who 
knows more than you do about it, 
turn him loose at the job and keep 
him at it. Make March a campaign 
month for “Better Service” inside 
the store. During April go after 


greater accessibility. Then watch 
your business grow! 
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The Trend m Merchandising Radio 


While Experimental Builders of Home-Made Sets Will Always Be 
with Us, the Big 1924 Market Lies in Attractive Self-Contained 


Outfits Shorn of Technicalities. 


Manager, Sales Depa 


T IS perhaps natural that a busi- 

ness which grew so rapidly as 

that of radio broadcasting should 
be attended by some misconception 
of its ultimate purpose; I say this, 
however, with some reluctance, for 
there is plentiful evidence that com- 
mercially and scientifically the in- 
dustry is finding itself. Neverthe- 
less, the fallacy exists in some quar- 
ters that the production, sale, and 
distribution of radio merchandise is 
not really subject to the same fun- 
damental laws and. influences which 
heretofore have governed other in- 
dustries. 

Some even venture to state that 
an effective sales plan for an un- 
related household utility is not 
necessarily applicable to the radio 
industry. Hence, we witness here 
and there ventures in the manufac- 
ture, sale, and distribution of radio 
devices, the doom of which was 
written before their plans were put 
into effect. 

Why? Because this twentieth- 
century achievement has obtained 
such universal publicity that mer- 
chants often class it as a self-selling 
specialty—this without any inves- 
tigation into the potentialities of 
even the limitations of the art, or 
an exhaustive study of sales funda- 
mentals. 

In the past, many radio dealers 
have treated radio devices as novel- 
ties. They have sold them as novel- 
ties, endeavoring to make profits by 
trading on the spectacular features 
of the business, and frequently for- 
getting the more serious and per- 
manent phases of the business. New 
radio circuits and extravagant claims, 
therefore, have often held the fore- 
ground, notwithstanding that many 
of these circuits when scientifically 
analyzed are nothing more than plain 
regenerative principle which still 
forms the fundamental background 
of the radio broadcast receiver. 

Nevertheless, these new circuit de- 
velopments and “how to make it” 


By E. E. BUCHER 


articles have occupied the stage in 
the popular press, for the more un- 
usual and diversified the material 
that such publications secure, the 
greater will be the reader’s interest 
and the greater will be the prestige 
of that paper amongst radio fans. 
The thought of selling radio on 
its entertainment or educational fea- 
tures sometimes seems to be a sec- 
ondary consideration. Hence, while 
certain manufacturers foresaw that 
the radio set of the future must be 
a complete article of merchandise en- 
closed in an ornate cabinet of a type 
that will fit in with the furniture of 
the average household and which 
must give true and accurate re- 
production of broadcasted voice and 
music, the mind of the public has 
been influenced in precisely the op- 
posite direction by the popular press. 
This possibly is the outstanding 
reason why many dealers have con- 
centrated their selling efforts on the 


Periodic Inspection Service Needed 


rtment of the Radio Corporation of America 


parts and accessories called for in 
such articles; and frantically they 
have endeavored to maintain a stock 
of the latest novelty in this or that 
type of coil or condenser or other 
accessory item, in order to satify the 
ronsumer demand. Up to date, this 
activity has sometimes resulted in 
quick sales and rapid turnover of 
the dealer’s stock, but the longer it 
continues, the more complicated be- 
come the dealers’ problems. 


Home-Built Sets Inculcated 
Technical Understanding 


On the other hand the constant 
publicity given to radio by these 
publications has been an asset to the 
trade, for it has drawn the atten- 
tion of the whole nation to the po- 
tentialities of the broadcast receiver 
in a shorter period than is usual in 
the case of other utilities. Moreover, 
the construction of the home-made 
receiver has given the public an in- 

















Elmer E. Bucher, manager of sales for the 
tadio Corporation of America, has ap- 
peared before many bodies of electrical men 
in giving addresses on the business and ap- 
paratus situations in the radio field. Mr. 
Bucher’s power of clean-cut analysis of 
radio conditions has put him much in de- 
mand as a speaker, and the accompanying 


timely article presents his views on the 
future of the merchandising of sets. 

Mr. Bucher is an insatiable radio enthusi- 
ast at home as well as in business, and has 
earried the ‘‘radio-in-the-home” idea to the 
extent of having a set in every room of his 


in New Jersey. 
acquisition. 


house He is pictured with 


his latest 
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timate insight into the why’s and 
wherefore’s of the radio art—an 
important consideration in the in- 
troduction of new inventions. It is 
not, therefore, the intention of this 
article to deprecate the value of 
whatever good has been accom- 
plished in the past, but to point out 
to the retail dealer, solicitous of the 
future, his opportunity of turning 
the present situation to his own ac- 
count as well as to the benefit of the 
public. 

The ultimate instability of a sales 
market built up on the background 
of so-called novelty circuits has been 
foreseen by many, and it ought to be 
apparent that a business built up on 
such premises possesses elements of 
unsoundness. The public will not 
forever continue to relegate to the 
scrapheap a heavy investment in 
parts and accessory items and con- 
tinue to invest similar large amounts 
in other accessory items whenever 
the whim of some publicity seeker 
with his novelty circuit would tend 
to lead them in that direction. 


Complete Set Offers Greatest 
Opportunity for the Future 


Eventually the sale of radio mer- 
chandise will be put on a sounder 
basis, for after all, it is the educa- 
tion and enlightenment obtainable 
from the radio receiving set that 
attract the sound buyers and give 
permanency to the business; and this 
means the sale of complete self- 
contained radio sets that can be 





For 1924- 
“If cheapness were most im- 
portant, there would soon be 


left nothing but pushcarts and 
peddlers.” —H. N. Casson. 











operated by all members of the 
family. 

The unending chase after some 
new circuit precludes no degree of 
permanency, for it enables neither 
the manufacturer to produce nor the 
jobber and the dealer to carry in 
stock a sufficient quantity of the 
many types of merchandise which 
these developments call for. No 
manufacturer or dealer can overnight 
discard his inventory of devices for 
some new whim or idea put forth 
by individuals here and there. Let 
us, therefore, make the industry safe 
by placing it beyond any suggestion 
that it shall always be a _ novelty 
business. 

That a marked change is going on 
in the public’s taste and in the radio 
dealers’ activities, there is plenty of 
evidence. Dealers are beginning to 
realize that the permanency of the 
business will eventually come from 
sales of radio sets for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the family 
group and already there is a marked 
upward trend in the sale of complete 
radio sets of the cabinet type, self- 
contained and ready for operation. 
This does not mean, however, that 





The Astonishing Growth of the Radio Audience— 8,000,000 
Listeners at the Close of 1923! 
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the sale of parts and accessories will 
not in some measure continue, be- 
cause there is a large number of 
young men of the experimentally 
inclined type in the average family 
who derive a great deal of benefit, 
amusement, and education from the 
construction of a home-made set. 
But there is a wide gap between 
the radio set which is put together 
solely for technical amusement and 
that type which is intended to dis- 
seminate entertainment and educa- 
tion to the home. The confirmed 
experimenter will always buy parts, 
but those who are not technically in- 
clined, of which there are the larger 
number, represent the potential field 
for the sale of complete sets. 


Musician Does Not Build His 
Own Piano 


There are hundreds of sound argu- 
ments for the sale of complete sets 
and dealers should use them. Few 
expert mechanics, for ‘instance, find 
it worthwhile to assemble their own 
phonographs or automobiles. The 
farmer does not attempt to fabricate 
a plow or a reaper. The musician 
does not find it necessary or even 
desirable to construct a piano; nor 
does the average household utility go 
to the consumer in sections. Why 
then should the average citizen at- 
tempt to construct a practical, last- 
ing and permanent radio receiver, 
for it is a job that requires technical 
attainments. 

Dealers should cater and center 
their activities upon radio sets de- 
signed for the family group. Some 
of the points which may be used to 
good advantage in the sale of com- 
plete cabinet enclosed sets are the 
following: 

First—The complete set has out- 
standing appearance, for it may be 
made beautiful enough to become an 
article of household furniture, as well 


as an instrument of education and 
entertainment. 

Second—It incorporates sturdy me- 
chanical and electrical construction. 

Third—It embodies the vast ex- 
perience of research and development 
engineers whose energies have been 
devoted to the development and per- 
fection of every component part of the 
complete article, in order to bring out 
a harmonious whole. 

Fourth—The complete set usually is 
and ought to be backed by the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee; but it is indeed 
difficult to guarantee the operation of 
homemade equipment. 

Fifth—The complete set can be in- 
stalled and operated in the home in 
less than two hours without previous 
experience or knowledge, thus permit- 
ting the members of the family to en- 
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joy radio entertainment, at the outset, 
without delay. 

Sixth—Completed sets are so de- 
signed that they require a minimum 
amount of skill to operate and thus 
they may be used by everyone. 


Perhaps for the present it requires 
more salesmanship on the part of 
the dealer to sell a completed, self- 
contained set than it does to sell 
parts, just as it requires greater 
effort to sell a vacuum cleaner than 
a broom and dustpan. The vacuum 
cleaner does the better job of the two 
and so does the completed radio set. 
The vacuum cleaner works for a new 
era in scientific housecleaning, with 
its consequent saving of drudgery. 
The completed radio set gives the 
customer the opportunity of getting 
the most out of the great institution 
of radio broadcasting without delay 
or extraordinary effort. 

Incidentally and of equal impor- 
tance, the dealer obtains a greater 
profit from such sales, for the ele- 
ment of service and the necessity 
of disseminating technical knowledge 
and taking care of customers’ com- 
plaints on the home-made article 
invariably tend to increase the over- 
head and therefore reduce the profits. 
The completed article is ready to 
operate. The customer requires no 
workshop or tools to put it together, 
nor does the dealer have to spend 
time in drawing diagrams, etc., for 
the customer’s education. 

Radio broadcasting is a great new 
American—in fact, a world institu- 
tion, by which millions may avail 
themselves of excellent entertain- 
ment, education, up-to-the-minute 
news, and by which they may be 
placed in direct contact with the 
leading exponents of the arts and 
sciences. But the black magic of it 
all is that they may have all these 
things served for their delectation 
and edification right beneath the 
roofs of their homes. Today the 
family who has a good radio set in 
its living room commands more en- 
tertainment and interesting society 
than the most powerful of monarchs 
in the days gone by. This is a 
glimpse of the true conception of 





radio broadcasting. This is the 
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“That man is the most 


| original who is able to adapt 
from the greatest number of 
sources.”—Thomas Carlyle. 
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conception that the radio industry 
must build upon, if it is to advance 


towards the wonderful future which 


awaits it in almost unlimited appli- 


cations. And so the radio dealer who 
performs the best job for the in- 
dustry and for his own profit is the 
one who places the greatest part of 
his effort upon the sale of completed 
apparatus. This is the logical way 
to sell radio apparatus, just as it is 
the logical way to sell phonographs, 
automobiles, or general household 
appliances. 


Boom Will Gather Momentum 
with Better Programs 


The radio industry is now in its 
third season. The broadcasting pro- 
grams are better than they were a 
year ago. There are a greater num- 
ber of broadcasting stations serving 
the public than heretofore. The new 
wavelength schedule adopted by the 
Hoover Conference has markedly re- 
duced interference between stations. 
The radio broadcasting receiver now 
incorporates many technical refine- 
ments. Loud-speaker mechanisms 
have been improved, and all in all, 
radio sales are going forward at a 
greater rate than at any time in the 
period of the industry, and yet the 
business has just begun. 

Every home of this nation in 
possession of a privately assembled 


+ 75.000.000 


eweiti 1922 
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receiving set represents a prospect 
for the sale of the completed set of 
the furniture type. In many of these 
homes the novelty of building up a 
new set to conform to some so-called 
revolutionary circuit has _ passed. 
The wide-awake dealer will go out 


after this business and reap the 
reward. 
The opportunities awaiting the 


active retail dealer are practically 
unlimited, but the well-established 
principles of salesmanship in their 
superlative ‘form must be adopted in 
order to reap the benefits. Service 
to the public, patience with the small 
technical problems which they have 
encountered; good, practical operat- 
ing advice; periodic inspection serv- 
ice; and even an explanation of some 
of the present technical limitations 
of the art—these are the outstand- 
ing factors of the successful retail 
merchant’s activities, just as they 
have been the backbone of success 
in the sale of phonographs, auto- 
mobiles and household utilities. 





7 ‘ 
For 1924- 
“The most important things 
about any man are his ideals 
and his overbeliefs.” 


William James. 
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The Minneapolis 
“Better Business Lighting” Display 


Local Merchants Given Complete Demonstrations of Store-Interior and 
Window- Display Illumination, and Electrical Advertising— Lectures 
Arranged by Groups—Flood-lighted Building Drew Public’s Attention 


HILE it is quite generally 
recognized that the store 
lighting field presents excel- 


lent opportunities for more business, 
the development of this business is 
largely a matter of educating the 
merchant—and to some extent even 
the electrical industry itself—in the 
proper application of light and its 
sales-building possibilities. Many 
cities throughout the country have 
conducted displays and demonstra- 
tions to attain this end, but the Bet- 
ter Business Lighting Display re- 
cently put on in Minneapolis was of 
such a nature as undoubtedly to 
establish a precedent in the conduct 
of future demonstrations in other 
cities. 

Several unique features character- 
ized this demonstration. For _ in- 
stance, the whole building in which 
the demonstration was held was fea- 
tured in all of the publicity. It was 
flood-lighted and, occupying a promi- 
nent downtown corner, it gave pres- 
tige and excellent publicity to the 
demonstration. A lecture room was 
used to show the merchant the 
proper application of light and how 
he could use light as an advertising 

















e 


Roy A. Palmer of Nela Park, Cleveland, 
author of this article, and Kenneth Mac- 
Intyre of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, New York City, active workers in 
getting the Minneapolis “Better Business 
Lighting’ Campaign under way. 





medium. Instead of merely showing 
him a model well-lighted store, a 
complete demonstration was given 
which covered electrical advertising, 
interior lighting, and show window 
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lighting, each particular subject be- 
ing illustrated with demonstration 
material. Practical applications of 
the principles shown in the lecture 
room were further illustrated in the 
specially lighted show windows on 
the street level of the building. 


Campaign Cost Local 
Industry $3,000 


The entire campaign was planned 
and organized by Kenneth A. Mc- 
Intyre of the Society for Electrical 
Development, with the Minneapolis 
Electrical Development Association. 
The cost of the demonstration was 
between $2,500 and $3,000 which 
amount was subscribed by the mem- 
bers of the association. 

While the interest of the general 
public was solicited through the gen- 
eral publicity, the flood-lighted build- 
ing, and the well-lighted show win- 
dows, the merchants, builders and 
architects constituted the particular 
group which was invited to attend 
the demonstration lectures. A week 
before the demonstration opened, the 
central-station company sent a let- 
ter to each of its commercial cus- 
tomers calling attention to the dem- 
onstration. About the same time a 
formal announcement was mailed to 
the selected list of 4,000 merchants. 
This announcement was followed by 
an invitation to attend the lectures. 
A corps of eight men covered various 
sections of the city and called upon 
merchants, explaining the nature of 
the demonstration and giving them a 
personal invitation to attend. Over 
six hundred merchants were in at- 
tendance at the lectures. 

Prior to the opening of the demon- 
stration a dinner meeting of the elec- 
trical interests was held. A_ skit 





The interest shown in the Minneapolis “Bet- 
ter Business Lighting’’ Display was evi- 
denced by the groups which came from 
various cities to view the display and to 
study its organization and operation. Dele- 
gations from the electrical industry of 
Omaha, Chicago and Winnipeg journeyed to 
Minneapolis during that time when the dis- 
play was at its height. This photograph 
shows the Winnipeg delegation. 
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was given which was immensely 
entertaining because of its realistic 
portrayal of the problems and mer- 
chandising methods of the contrac- 
tor-dealer and lighting merchant. At 
this meeting plans were also laid for 
an active selling campaign. Over 150 
were enrolled for the three-lecture 
course on designing and selling com- 
mercial lighting. These lectures 
were given two days preceding the 
opening of the demonstration for 
merchants. 

Three lectures a day were given to 
the merchants and extra lectures 
were given to special groups such as 
commercial clubs, builders and archi- 
tects. In these lectures the advan- 
tages of the use of light as an ad- 
vertising medium and sales-builder 
were set forth. While there are many 
merchants who fully appreciate these 
advantages, it is many times the 
case that the merchant cannot 
competently judge his own lighting 
from the standpoint of good light- 
ing requirements. In order that he 
might see for himself what consti- 
tutes good and bad lighting, demon- 
stration equipment was supplied 
which showed the effect of proper 
spacing distance, mounting height, 
shading, ete. 

Many progressive merchants truly 
appreciate the value of light but 
nevertheless there are many others 
who feel that their lighting expense 
is an item which should be curtailed 
rather than increased. The reason 
for this attitude can be attributed 
largely to the fact that the merchant 
has not set his own mind straight 
as to the differences between good 
and bad lighting, low and high:levels 
of illumination and their respective 
effects upon the customers, sales 
people, the general appearance of the 
store and merchandise, and the con- 
sequent effect upon sales and profits. 

By means of demonstration rooms, 
such as were provided in Minneapolis, 
these facts are portrayed for the 
merchant so that he can visualize the 
selling power of light as applied to 
his store and how it displays goods 
to better advantage. Then he be- 


These two pictures show the window light- 
ing equipment installed in the new Yeates 
3uilding, in Minneapolis, during the ex- 
hibit. (See page 3729, November issue of 
Electrical Merchandising). The one above 
was used in the children’s window. The 
other was installed in the center window. 


flashed on and off at intervals. The 
flashing attracted attention to the 
model and under the powerful light 
the goods on the model appeared to 
the best of advantage—a fact which 
was proven by the sale of three 
gowns and fourteen hats from this 
model the first five days that the 
windows were shown to the public. 
And the customers had to walk a con- 
siderable distance to the store which 
had trimmed that window! One pur- 
chaser visited the millinery depart- 
ment and tried on several of the hats 
in stock. None seemed to suit her 

















gins to seriously consider his light- 
ing as an added asset to his store 
rather than a burdensome expense. 
This was the experience in Min- 
neapolis, for some merchants who 
were apparently not interested when 
coming into the lecture room had an 
entirely changed 


and she remarked to the clerk that 
the hats were not as attractive as 
those which were on display in the 
window. When informed that she 
could have any hat in the window, 
which she desired, she purchased the 
hat on the flood-lighted model! 





attitude when they 
had heard the lec- 
ture and had seen 
for themselves 
what good lighting 
is and what it can 
do. 

As for what good 
lighting will do, a 
sales incident in 
connection with the 
show windows 
served to drive 
home facts that 
could not be dis- 
puted. In_ these 
windows, various 
local merchants 
had elaborate dis- 
plays. The mer- 
chandise in these 
displays was shown 
under ideal light- 
ing conditions. 

One of the mod- 
els in these win- 














dows was brought 
out in great promi- 
nence by a large 
flood light which 


Lighting” 
through the 


courtesy of the 
Minneapolis Electrical Development Association, 


The colored lighting demonstration attracted much attention 
and favorable comment at the Minneapolis 
display. 


“Better Business 
booth was loaned 
Works to the 


This demonstrating 
Ivanhoe-Regent 
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The results from this demonstra- 
tion will be cumulative. Many store 
lighting inquiries were registered 
among the Minneapolis dealers dur- 
ing this demonstration and not a few 
of them resulted in actual sales of 
new reflectors, colored lighting ac- 
cessories, shades and new wiring 
equipment. Among the 600 mer- 
chants who attended the demonstra- 
tions, there will be an increasing 
number added from day to day to 
those who have already bettered their 
lighting in their store. These in 


turn will spread the gospel of good 
lighting to their neighbors and com- 
petitors by having their own stores 
brilliantly lighted. Thus the effects 
of this campaign will be felt not only 
now, but in the months to come. The 
germ of good lighting has been 
planted and its influence will be felt 
long after this educational demon- 
stration has been forgotten: 

To the Minneapolis electrical inter- 
ests which sponsored this campaign 
there will not only be profits result- 
ing from this campaign but there 


will be also a spirit of co-operation 
that may operate in the future to 
gain more profits. In the Min- 
neapolis Electrical Development As- 
sociation which was organized to con- 
duct this activity, there is a poten- 
tial force that can be immensely 
effective in the electrical development 
of the community. It is planned to 
continue this organization perma- 
nently to aid and continue not only 
the cause of better lighting, as begun 
by this recent demonstration, but 
also, to foster other activities. 





Putting the “Movable-Fixture” 
Idea Up to the Public 


The Educational and Sales Campaign on “Elexit” 
Fittings Which Is Being Carried On by the Cleveland 
League through the Local Electrical Trade 


Electrical 


HE Electrical League of Cleve- 

land has been conducting a 

campaign—or perhaps we 
should call it an investigation—to de- 
termine the public’s attitude toward 
Elexits. 

The League has not assumed re- 
sponsibility nor taken an arbitrary 
stand for or against this standardized 
system of fittings. They are of the 
opinion that Elexits represent the 
solution of a wiring and fixture prob- 
lem which has long harassed both the 











electrical interests and the public, 
but it is no part of their program to 
cram this opinion down the public’s 
throat. 

“As an industry,” said President 
Jack North of the Electrical League, 
“we have been a bit too much in- 
clined to tell the public ‘where to get 
off at.’ We arbitrarily decide that 
certain electrical equipment costs too 
much and try to discourage buyers 
who are perfectly willing to pay the 
price. Or we tell them that they do 
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Hang Fixtures 
Where You Want Them 


If you've ever wanted to move or replace a fixture 


If you've ever wished y take all your light 
ing fixtures off the wall 
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A surprising thing about the Cleveland “El- 
exit” investigation was the direct response 
to newspaper advertising—in spite of the 
fact that architect, builder and electrical 


not want certain conveniences, which, 
as a matter of fact, they really want 
very badly. In the case of Elexits, 
the industry has been milling around, 
arguing among themselves as _ to 
whether or not the public wanted 
this device and whether or not they’d 
pay for it. In the last analysis this 
is a matter for the public to decide 
for itself, so the League has simply 
put the proposition up to the public. 
That is all there is to this campaign.” 
Which is pretty good common sense. 





The Union Trust 


Chose ELEXITS 


‘The greatest banking instatution in the central states! 

Known to radio enthusiasts everywhere as 
“WJAX—The Wave from Lake Ene”! 

The Unson Trust Company has, in its every actrv- 
ity, built a nation-wide reputation for foresight and 
Progressivences ‘ 

In the that will soon hum with its acuvy 
tues and those of its city of tenants, ELEXIT wall 
outlets bave been mstalled throwghout. 

The facts that convinced the Union Trust Com- 

ny will be put before you by any architect, 
Picider or rekable electrical contractor. If buldeng 
2 honte, 


my 
pest ft experts fe‘ 


Dhe Electrical 
ies of @ a 


contractor stand between the owner and 
the order; orders have been placed as a 
direct result of ‘‘ads’ such as are shown 
above. 
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If the public wants Elexits and will 
pay for them, we should worry. 
Elexits are a good fitting—chock-a- 
block with strong selling points. 
Their general adoption will certainly 
lead to a greater sale of fixtures, will 
encourage more complete and con- 
venient wiring installations. And if 
wiring installations are more com- 
plete and convenient, the sale and use 
of every manner of appliance will be 
facilitated, the popular standards of 
illumination will be raised, and all 
hands will profit largely thereby. 
The problem is, will the public accept 
Elexits and pay the extra cost in- 
volved to have them? Jack North 
says, “Let’s not decide this for the 
public at a lunch table in the Elec- 
trical League; let’s let the public de- 
cide it for themselves.” 

The Cleveland Electrical League’s 
campaign was very carefully worked 
out in advance and operated on a 
closely supervised schedule. They 
have had a lot of experience in co- 
operative effort out there and know 
how to go about such matters. 


Jobbers and Jobbers’ Salesmen 
Approached First 


The first step was to line up the 
jobbers. That was easy. The job- 
bers agreed to give the thing a good 
whirl. 

The next step was to line up the 
jobbers’ salesmen. This also was 
easy. The boys were gathered into 
a meeting, given an intensive course 
of sprouts on Elexits, and sent forth 
to gather the local contracting and 
fixture interests into a second meet- 
ing (with eats) at which it was 
hoped to win at least passive support 
to the program. 

At this big meeting—and it was 
big, 126 contractors and fixture men 
being present—everybody was _ in- 
vited to enter the discussion. Those 
who didn’t believe in Elexits were 
given a chance to say why, and their 
objections were answered by com- 
petent representatives of the Elexit 
manufacturers. The whole proposi- 
tion was threshed out, the campaign 
was explained, and when the meeting 
adjourned the wiring and fixture 
men understood just what the pur- 
pose was—to give the public a fair 
chance to pass judgment upon Elexits. 

Following this meeting came calls 
upon the individual contractors. Job- 
bers’ salesmen and representatives of 
the ten Elexit manufacturers made a 
canvass of the trade, went into the 
proposition more in detail, and 
solicited active co-operation. They 























The men who have been conducting the 
“movable fixture’ investigation for the 
Cleveland Electrical League—from left to 
right, R. M. Smith, John Becka, W. B. 





Amandt, George P. Fuerst (chairman, wir- 
ing section committee), H. E. Hopf, W. H. 
Kost, W. H. Young, Frank Manahan, FE. D. 
Stryker, Jack North. 





won this co-operation in a surprising 
number of instances. Some of the 
contractors ordered samples; some 
installed the fittings for practical 
demonstration; all agreed to at least 
“play the game” and encourage any 
prospects developed by the campaign. 
The next step was to inform the 
architects and builders regarding the 
merits and application of Elexits. To 
accomplish this, it was decided to 
make three calls upon every architect 
and responsible builder in the city; 
the first, to introduce the material; 
the second, to leave samples and in- 
tensify interest; the third, to leave 
specification data and blue prints, and 
to crystallize the interest to the point 
of inducing the architects to actually 
specify Elexits on some job or jobs in 
process. These calls were made by 
representatives of the various manu- 
facturers, who were detailed to 
spend a few days each on the work. 
Of the 170 architects in the city, 
just five failed to give a courteous 
hearing to the proposition. On the 
other hand, many were immediately 
interested and asked for the samples 
and specification data on the first 
call; one even came personally to the 





For 1924— 


“Asa rule the most success- 
ful man in life is the man who _ | 
has the most information.” 


—Disraeli. 











League rooms for samples to show a 
client; some almost immediately 
specified Elexits on buildings which 
were in course of erection. Instances 
were revealed where the architects 
took home their samples and had 
them installed there for trial. One 
architect specified them for his own 
new home which he was just build- 
ing. 


Cleveland Architects Are Sold 
on Elexits 


Thumbing over the reports and 
checking them against known cases 
of where Elexits have been specified, 
it is only too plain that the architects 
of Cleveland have been very thor- 
oughly sold on these fittings as result 
of the campaign. Not that any very 
great number of Elexits have as yet 
been purchased, for results of such 
an activity are not instantaneous. 
An architect is a professional man, 
and he moves slowly. The occasion 
for him to use any particular ma- 
terial or device may not arise for 
weeks or even months. But the fact 
that 96 per cent of the architects 
called upon were interested, im- 
pressed and in some cases immedi- 
ately sold, indicates that the sales 
resistance against this fitting lies 
elsewhere than among the men who 
design buildings. 

The campaign to the public is be- 
ing carried out by means of news- 
paper advertising. Naturally the 
returns from this activity are hard 
to measure; we must accept or 
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analyze such cases as come to our at- 
tention to determine whether or not 
the public is responding. For here 
again, instantaneous results cannot be 
expected, because nobody is going to 
rush out and build a house in order 
to use some desired fitting. Only 
people who are immediately project- 
ing buildings, or whose construction 
is actually in process, can be expected 
to respond to an ad about Elexits. 
And there are mighty few of these 
even in a big town like Cleveland. 

The surprising thing is that such 
responses have actually come in— 
that the ads have actually sold fit- 
tings—that in spite of the fact that 
an architect, a builder and an elec- 
trical contractor stand between the 
owner and the order, there have been 
orders placed and Elexits installed 
within the nine weeks that the cam- 
paign has been in process. 


The Case of One Contractor 


In one case the contractor was not 
“sold,” on the proposition, but by 
virtue of his promise to “play the 
game,” he accepted an order de- 
veloped by the League’s advertising 
and made a small installation. Later 
the League’s campaign manager (not 
personally known to the contractor) 
inspected the building and drew him 
into conversation. Remember, the 
contractor had had the job crammed 
down his throat, had installed it, and 
was the prospective recipient of good, 
hard American dollars for the work 
—yet he still declared that “Elexits 
cost too much money.” It so hap- 
pened that the League man wanted 
to telephone, so went across the 
street and asked permission to use a 
neighbor’s ’phone. The lady of the 
house, having seen where he came 
from, immediately asked about the 
peculiar electrical outlets, wanted to 
know all about them, and later she 
and her husband declared that they 
were going to have their old fixtures 
taken out and Elexits put in. 

In another case a woman who was 
having some wiring done saw a sam- 
ple Elexit on her electrical contrac- 
tor’s desk, asked about it, and when 
it was explained to her she ordered 
them installed. Still another case is 
of a woman in whose house the wir- 
ing was practically finished when she 
read one of the League ads. The 
boxes used in her home were too 
shallow to accommodate Elexits, but 
that did not deter her; she ordered 
the already-installed boxes ripped 
out, and new ones put in so that 
Elexits could be used. 





These are typical cases. Dozens of 
sets of house plans have been 
changed to accommodate the new 
fittings. Architects, builders and 
electrical contractors have been called 
upon for explanations as to why this 
material was not used in the first 
place. “Costs more,” is the reply. 
“Who cares a damn?” demands the 
public, for it is a fact that in only a 
very few cases has the matter of cost 
caused even a momentary hesitation. 

From all of which we gather that 
the Cleveland Elexit campaign is a 
success. The proposition has been 
put up to the public and the public 
appears perfectly willing to buy. Re- 
sponsible builders, competent archi- 
tects, and tight-fisted owners all seem 
to accept Elexits as a convenience 
well worth the extra cost. Sales re- 
sistence at the buying end is nil. 
This much has been definitely proved. 

“But how about tangible results?” 
you ask. 

The Electrical League is not yet 
prepared to publish a balance sheet 
of sales results because the campaign 
is not yet completed—in fact, it will 
be several months before the accrued 
results can be known. But here are 
three significant facts:—The Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, the 
second largest office building in the 
world, is right now being Elexit- 
equipped directly through this cam- 
paign. The Representative Realty 
Company, which builds and sells 
many hundreds of homes every year, 
is already equipping ten residences 
with Elexits as a test, and will adopt 
these fittings as standard in all fu- 
ture construction if the public 
“takes to” them. And finally, in the 
League files are the records of al- 
most a hundred other projects in 
which Elexits either have been speci- 
fied by the architect or are under 
serious consideration or have been 
adopted. Bearing in mind that 165 
of the 170 architects in Cleveland 
have evidenced favorable interest in 
Elexits, we believe that these spe- 
cific cases indicate that the Cleveland 
campaign is a success and that we 
can afford to await—and bet on— 
the final outcome. 





For 1924— 


“There is one thing stronger 
than armies, and that is—An 
Idea whose time has come.” 


—Victor Hugo. 




















Roland Cole, formerly editorial writer for 
Printers’ Ink and manager of the systems 
department of Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y., becomes 
associate editor of Electrical Merchandising 
with the present issue. 





Roland Cole Comes with 
“ Electrical Merchandising ” 


Roland Cole, who for the last three 
and a half years, has been senior mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly, the well- 
known advertising and merchandising 
journals, with this issue becomes asso- 
ciate editor of Electrical Merchandising. 

As field investigator and writer for 
Printers’ Ink publications, Mr. Cole has 
been specializing in the study of mer- 
chandising and dealers’ problems of re- 
tail service. Among the many articles 
he has written on this subject are 
“Merchandising the Dealer’s Advertis- 
ing to the Consumer,” “Helping the 
Dealer Make His Customers Feel at 
Home,” “Turning a Dull Season into a 
Holiday Rush,” “Teaching People How 
to Wear Out Your Merchandise,’ “Sell- 
ing Human Sentiment Proves More 
Successful Than Selling the Product.” 
“Keeping the Dealer’s Windows in Step 
with National Advertising,” 

Before Mr. Cole’s connection with 
Printers’ Ink, he was for eight years 
manager of the systems department of 
the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., the func- 
tion of that department being to work 
out systems and record-keeping meth- 
ods for merchants—cost and price rec- 
ords, catalog files, stock records and 
perpetual inventories, purchase sys- 
tems, ledgers, bill, order and letter files. 

As a writer of wide experience on 
business subjects, Mr. Cole will bring to 
Electrical Merchandising a knowledge 
of merchandising from many fields, en- 
abling him to apply and adapt the 
methods of successful merchants ‘- 
other lines to the se“!ng of electrical 
merchandise. 
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Some Slants at Ourselves as 
Fixture Dealers 


Standards of Business Conduct, and the Forces Which Are 
Building Toward a Better Retail Lighting-Equipment Industry 


By CHAS. E. SCOTT 


President National Association of Lighting Equipment Dealers. 
Detroit Mantel and Tile Company, Detroit, Mich. 


[ix use of electricity for light- 
ing purposes has resulted in 
the development of light of 
high intensity. Electricity brought 
with it into the lighting field the 
scientist who in his laboratory in- 
vestigates the possibility of still 
greater advance. And the end is 
far from being in sight. Almost 
the last words of Steinmetz were 
that, while in some phases electricity 
had, possibly, reached almost its 
limit of development from a mechan- 
ical point of view, its potentialities 
in respect to lighting had only been 
touched so far. 

We have as the second new factor 
in our field the illuminating engineer 
and electragist. To make the dis- 
coveries of the scientist practically 
available is their function. And we 
have in addition to these newcomers 
the manufacturers of lighting equip- 
ment, who like the poor, are always 
with us. Whether the latter make 
wire or wiring devices, whether their 
products are lighting devices, lamps, 
or glassware, what they manufac- 
ture is absolutely indispensable for 
lighting. Without it modern lighting 
effects would be impossible. 

Then there still remains the gen- 
eral public for whose benefit all this 
is intended to be, and, finally, the 
dealer who is supposed and expected 
to be the mouthpiece of both this 
mighty array of talent and ingenuity, 
and the great mass of people. One 
faction wants him to get the public 
to “Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
and the other faction, the public 
itself, wants him to guard them from 
hastily formed and immature specu- 
lations of dreamers. 

In this scheme of things the dealer 
cannot be looked upon as a link in a 
chain. He is the keystone of the 
arch. Now, a keystone is not only 
essential; it also determines the char- 
acter and perfection of the arch. 


What are, then, the qualifications 
that would make a dealer in lighting 
equipment meet the needs of the 
situation as perfectly as he should? 

1. He must be a man of intelligence, 
well educated, so that he can under- 
stand the language of the scientist and 
of open mind that he can accompany 
the latter into the unknown. And he 
must have common sense. This will 
keep his feet on earth and prevent him 
from being carried away by the dreams 
of the visionary, but will not restrain 
him from recommending to his cus- 
tomers feasible new discoveries in 
lighting. 

2. He must be a practical man, one 
who understands thoroughly the tech- 
nical aspects of wiring, outlets, etc., 
for through these electricity becomes 
available for lighting. He must know 





Charles E. Scott, president of the National 
Association of Lighting Equipment Dealers, 
and the active business head of the Detroit 


Mantel and Tile Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Scott has also been a leader in the De- 
troit dealers’ campaign to create in the 
local public’s mind a consciousness of the 
need of appropriating out of the total build- 
ing budget “Three Per Cent for Fixtures.” 


about intensity of light and how to 
measure it; about diffusion of light, 
how to avoid glare. He must under- 
stand the utilitarian side of artificial 
light. 

3. He must know about interior 
decoration and period design that he 
may choose correctly for his customers 
from the mass of lighting devices which 
manufacturers want to sell them. 


This is an analysis of the qualifi- 
cations which a lighting equipment 
dealer must possess if he wants to 
measure up to the present needs of 
industry and public. 


There is, then, nothing at all 
fundamentally wrong with the 
dealer in lighting equipment. The 


trouble is that in the shake-up which 
the whole industry is experiencing 
the demands which are made upon 
him are extremely exacting. A great 
deal is expected of him. He must, 
in short, become an expert and look 
upon his business as the rendering 
of professional service to his com- 
munity. Nothing else will do. 

Now, one does not become a pro- 
fessional in anything over night. It 
is an altogether weary and arduous 
task, too much for an _ individual 
alone to tackle. But it can be at- 
tempted with the assurance of suc- 
cess if it is assumed as a common 
task. That is why the National 
Association of Lighting Equipment 
Dealers came into being. That is 
its job. 

Since its organization the Asso- 
ciation has been successful in creat- 
ing among dealers a spirit of con- 
sciousness of themselves and their 
profession. Dealers are beginning 
to feel that their services to the pub- 
lic are valuable and as such worthy 
of a decent remuneration. 

It lends dignity to the professional 
status of their service if dealers 
realize that they are also business 
men and merchants. To create this 
atmosphere around the dealer of 
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lighting equipment has so far been 
the principal concern of our Asso- 
ciation. Here are a few of the more 
prominent of its achievements: 

Cost System.—A large amount of 
preliminary work and extensive investi- 
gation has resulted in the working out 
of a simple cost system which enables 
our members to ascertain the exact 
cost of the different operations nec- 
essary in their business. 

Hanging Charge.—This led to the 
discovery of a number of instances of 
unsound business practice. As a re- 
sult there has been introduced by us, 
for one thing, the practice of making 
a “hanging charge” when lighting de- 
vices are installed by us. This is legiti- 
mate and proper and is being generally 
recognized and adopted. 


Loccl Association—To make these 
suggested improvements in business 
conduct a matter of common practice, 
the forming of local associations of 
lighting equipment dealers has been 
encouraged. 

“Three Per Cent for Fixtures.”— 
Some of these local associations have 
been quite successful in _ initiating 
movements that have been adopted by 
others. One of such is the suggestion 
of the Detroit Association that no less 
than three per cent of the cost of a 
new home be set aside for the purchase 
of lighting devices of the wall and 
ceiling types. 

Annual Convention and Market.— 
To come together at least once a year 
for fellowship, contact, and personal 
exchange of ideas is a good thing and 
so we have successfully developed the 


ennuel convention of our Association. 
We look upon the Manufacturer’s Mar- 
ket as a really most valuable adjunct 
to our own convention and we gladly 
and enthusiastically support it. 

Co-operative Publicity——There are 
other things also which we can make 
common to ourselves and the manufac- 
turers. One such is publicity and it 
has given us a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction to tie in with the 
“Notice the Lighting Equipment” move- 
ment. Surely it was quite profitable for 
us to do so, even from a dollar and 
cents point of view. 

Merchandising Service.—Specifically 
for our dealers, we have had prepared 
a series of sales letters to be sent to 
prospects and suggestions for adver- 
tisements in local papers. These have 
met with generous approval. 





Make Them “Notice the Lighting 


K quipm ent! ! v More Ideas to Stimulate 


Portland Dealer Uses 
Effective Fixture 
Display Wiring 


Too often the man who sells the 
fixture to the customer is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the stock and 
gives the impression of substituting 
for some one else. He does not know 
prices off hand and must either look 
at the tag on the article or, what is 
worse, call across the store to some 


~~~ the Sale of Better Fixtures 


one else to ask for assistance. Either 
procedure distracts the customer and 
gives him the impression that he is 
not getting the expert service he is 
entitled to. 

E. L. Knight of Portland, Oregon, 
has wired the department of his 
store devoted to electrical fixtures 
in such a way that each fixture is 
provided with a separate switch lo- 
cated on the pillars of the bay de- 
voted to iighting equipment. Oppo- 
site each switch is space for a card 











The neatness of the general appearance, en- 
hanced by an attractive rug and set of 
wicker furniture, together with the psycho- 








logical advantage of appearing well in- 
formed before the customer, have well re- 
paid the cost of this installation. 


bearing the name of the fixture and 
its price. These are most incon- 
spicuous and yet can be readily noted 
by the salesman. Even a man un- 
familiar with the stock can thus ap- 
pear entirely at ease. This method 
further does away with the dangling 
cords often to be seen in fixture 
departments where pull switches are 
used. Where the fixtures are not 
separately wired but all respond to 
one general switch there is no oppor- 
tunity for individual display and 
much of the sales value is lost. 





When You Put on a Store- 
Lighting Exhibit 


When the Cleveland Electrical 
League put on its store-lighting ex- 
hibit early this year, equipping a 
local store room with every possible 
application of good lighting and in- 
viting merchants to call and inspect 
this “Model Electrified Store,” the 
following memorandum of points to 
be called to visitors’ attention was 
prepared for the guidance of the at- 
tendants: 

Sign—Two of the most important 
characteristics of a sign which give it 
greater attracting and selling power 
are brightness and motion. These can 
only be had in an electric sign. 

The other important characteristics 
are originality, beauty, color, border de- 


sign, picture, size, position and mainte- 
nance. 
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Window—Value as sales producer— 
should at least pay rent of store. 

Lighting tests in Cleveland show 
value of good lighting—quote figures 
on chart. 

Value from competitive standpoint. 

Flexible control in wiring. 

Color and spot lighting for effective 
display. 

Change to good lighting can usually 
be made at reasonable cost. . 

Store—1. Better lighting adds attrac- 
tiveness and value to even the best of 
merchandise. 

2. Better lighting shows the true 
value of merchandise, thus reducing the 
returned goods problem. 

3. Better lighting creates an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness which affects 
customers and clerks alike. 

4. Better lighting instantly creates 
an impression of cleanliness, neatness 
and freshness upon even the least dis- 
criminating shoppers. 

5. Better lighting overcomes com- 
petition by attracting trade from the 
poorly lighted stores. 

6. Better lighting saves rent by 
enabling a store located in the middle 
of the block to compete with the corner 
store. 

7. Better lighting makes it possible 
to use every foot of floor space and 
eliminates dingy corners. 

8. Better lighting brings out the true 
color and texture of materials, thus 
eliminating errors in matching goods. 

9. Better lighting pays for itself 


many times over, through the increased 
sales produced by it, for well-lighted 
merchandise is already half sold. 

10. Better lighting doubles the at- 
traction and sales power of display 
windows. 

Show Cases—Lighting for most at- 
tractive display of goods. 

Helps make general appearance of 
store bright and cheerful. 

Eliminates dark corners. 

Color Matching Units—For silks, rib- 
bons, neckties, jewelry, dress-goods, etc. 

Does away with complaints and re- 
turned goods. 

Wiring—Always see that you have 
separate circuits and switch control for 
your ceiling lights, window lights, show 
case lights and electric sign. For your 
ceiling lights, have one circuit and 
switch for each 300 or 400 sq.ft. of floor 
space. 

The copper wire used should be of 
sufficient size to carry the maximum 
load. 

Have a safety type panelboard in- 
stalled for your fuses and switches. 
This is so constructed that the lights 
may be turned on and off without any 
part that is charged with electricity 
being exposed. Not only are accidents 
prevented, but the fuses are so enclosed 
that they may not be tampered with. 

Toggle switches have many advan- 
tages over other type, and should be 
specified on all up-to-date jobs. All 
wiring should be enclosed in metal 
conduit. 


Have an automatic time-clock switch 
installed to turn your show window 
lighting on and off. 

The lighting fixtures should be hung 
high enough to be out of the ordinary 
range of vision. 

Have visitor fill out card for Elec- 
trical League Service—no charge or 
obligation. 





When Lamps Appear to 
Fade” 


If a storekeeper complains that the 
lamps in his sign fade, and ap- 
parently proves it by pointing out 
the difference between the older 
lamps and the new ones, ten to one 
it is lack of cleaning that has caused 
the loss of color and not fading at 
all. 

That is true, at any rate, of the 
Mazda “daylight” and blue bulb sign 
lamps, which are commonly used for 
sign lighting service. The coloring 
of these lamps is in the glass itself. 
After being exposed in the sign for 
some time, instead of the white 
sparkling light obtained when the 
lamps were first installed, the light 
appears yellow as though the lamp 
had faded. 

Regular cleaning of the lamps is 
the only remedy needed to keep them 
from “fading.” 





San Francisco’s Unique Lamp Shop—It’s Run by a Woman 


























Just off the courtyard of an attractive lunch 
room in San Francisco, the Palmer Shop 
calls in the transient guest by the very 
charm of its quaint orange-and-blue en- 
trance. And the interior is as distinctive 
as the outside. The walls are a dull blue 
with a touch of green—and on winter days 
there is a wood fire dancing in the grate. 


The shop is primarily for lamps, although 


other art ware serves as a side line and 
helps bring in customers. And Miss Lil- 
lian Palmer, the proprietor, gives what she 
calls “Handy Andy” courses to housewives, 
designed to teach women how to handle 


tools, with particular reference to the repair 
of cords, the installation of fuses, the read- 


ing of meters and other electric repairs. 

The lamp table above is characteristic of 
the distinctive way in which Miss Palmer 
handles her display problems. The bowl of 
glass fruit in the center of the table is 
wired, having a lighted lamp glowing 
through the fruit—-making an _ interesting 


specialty for the library table 
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Record of Fixture Patents 


Compiled by Norman Macbeth 


DESIGN PATENTS 


The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting material issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office, from Nov. 6, 1923, to Nov. 27, 
1923. 

63,219. Ring for Lighting Fixtures. Thure 
Dahl, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 2, 1923. 
Issued Nov. 6, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 


63,245. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Albert 
Uliman, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Scott-Ullman 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Oct. 21, 1922. 
Issued Nov. 6, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years, 

63,249. — Lighting Fixture. Frank Yokel, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to Dallas Brass & Cop- 
per Company, Chicago, ll. Filed May 2, 1921. 
Issued Nov. 6, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 

63,250. 


Pendulet. George Ainsworth, Great 


New Crop of D 
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Neck, N. Y., assignor to Alfred Vester & Sons, 
Inc., Providence, R. I. Filed April 26, 1923. 
Issued Nov. 13, 1923. Term seven years. 

63,255. Finial for Lighting Fixtures or 
Lamps. Anton Dvorak, Berwyn, IIll., assignor 
to Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, lll. Filed April 2, 1923. Issued Nov. 
13, 1923. Term seven years. 

63,256. Glass Hall Illuminating Bowl. Edgar 
A. Gillinder, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Gil- 


linder & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
April 28, 1923. Issued Nov. 13, 1923. Term 
three and one-half years. 

63,262. Pendulet. Glenn E. McFadden, 


Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to Alfred Vester Sons. 
Inc., Providence, R. I. Filed Nov. 15, 1922. 
Issued Nov. 13, 1923. Term fourteen years. 


63,263. Lighting Fixture. Paul Mohrmann, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Friedley Voshardt Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 8, 1923. Issued 
Nov. 13, 1923. Term seven years. 


63,266. Perfume-Burning Lamp.. Norman L. 
Normandi, San Francisco, Cal., assignor to Victor 
R. Will, Lodi, Cal. Filed Sept. 5, 1922. Issued 
Nov..13, 1923. 


Term three and one-half years. 








63,269. Top Piece for Lighting Fixtures. 
Jacob Ribaysen, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 2 
1923. Issued Nov. 13, 1923. Term three 


one-half years. 


63,270. Lamp or Other Shade. Frederick 
Roettges, Stamford, Conn., assignor to William 
R. Noe & Sons, New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 

Issued Nov. 13, 1923. 


9, 1923. Term three 
and one-half years. 
63,274. Lamp Standard. Frank Yokel, Av¥ 


lon, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Feb. 1, 
1923. Issued Nov. 13, 1923. Term seven years. 


63,277. Combination Socket Cover and Husk 
for Lighting Fixture. George Ainsworth, Great 
Neck, N. Y., assignor to Alfred Vester Sons, Inc. 
Providence, R. I. Filed Feb. 26, 1923. Issued 
Nov. 20, 1923. Term fourteen years. 


63,285. ‘Wall Bracket for Lighting Fixtures 
Thure E. Dahl, New York, N. Y. Filed June 9% 
1922. Issued Nov. 20, 1923. Term seven years. 


_ 63.321. Lamp Body. Frank Pirson, Kansa 
City, Mo. Filed Oct. 3, 1921. Issued Nov. 20. 
1923. Term three and one-half years. 
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No Dearth of Variety Shown 


ixtu re Patents— in Recent Patents Granted 
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a 63,349. Lamp Standard. Frank Yokel, Ava- 63,375. Shade Holder for Lighting Fixture. ; 1,474,015. Lamp Socket. Reuben B. Ben- 
“and lon, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Paul Mohrmann, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Fried- jamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin Elec- 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed April 5, ley-Voshardt Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. tric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
i 1923. Issued Nov. 20, 1923. Term seven years, 29, 1922. Issued Nov. 27, 1923. Term seven Dec. 12, 1919. Issued Nov. 13, 1923. 
pric years. aie t. 7 : 
: 63,350. Lamp Standard. Frank Yokel, Ava- 1,474,304. Electric Table Lamp with Brake- 
1 lon, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & MECHANICAL PATENTS Controlled Supporting Arm for Incandescent 
shree Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed April 5, Lamps. Georg Weber, Egelsbach, Germany 
1923. Issued Nov. 20, 1923. Term seven years. 1,473,224. Switch Movement. David D. Gor- 4ssignor to the firm C. & W. Bohnert, Frank fort- 
63,356. Lighting Fixture. Michael B. Bowen, don, Chicago, Ill., assignor by -mesne assign- eee wae’ 4a eee Filed Dec. 29, 1921. 
_ Decatur, Mll., assignor to Faries Manufacturing nf to Pa ; ee ae ee Issued Nov. 13, 1923. 
88 ompany, Decatur, Ill. Filed Jan. 25, 1923, Valparaiso, Ind. Filed Jan. 29, 1918. Issued 1,474,735. Electric Lamp. Alfred J. Sanders 
o 7 Issued Nov. 27, 1923. Term seven years. Nov. 6, 1923. Spokane, Wash. Filed sul 22, 1922 Issued 
ee 63,361. Candlestick. Alfred J. Flauder. 1,473,380. Lamp-Shade Holder. John Peter- Nov. 20, 1923. 
Husk Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Feb. 2, 1923. Issued s0n, Faribault, Minn. Filed March 6, 1922. 1.474.895. I : Herbert © 1 
Gres! Nov. 27, 1923. ‘Term seven nace ee ee Canton ‘Ohio a sier to The Unic n Met 1 Manu 
ne - P . , as 4 ( 1€ ) MEE VL ° 
Inc., 63,364. Standard for Lighting Fixtures. 1,473,424, Lamp Fixture. Hubert M. Greist. facturing Company, Canton, Ohio. Filed Dee 
3s soneph bd eons. sont N. Y., assignor _— = Filed Jan. 15, 1923. Issued 18, 1919. Issued Nov. 20. 1923. 
nera ectric Company. Filed June 19, » ©, L926. ‘ a 
ill 1922. Issued Nov. 27, 1923. Term fourteen 1,473,713. Lamp Hanger. Allison J. Thomp- ,, 1,474,958. Lighting Fixture. Paul Conlon 
ne 9 years. gon, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Oct. 31, 1919. Egan, Mount worn. N.y- Filed Feb. 26 
vents. p,0%374. Shade Holder for Lighting Fixture. Issued Nov. 13, 1923. 1923. Issued Nov. 20, 1923 
ansas ony Mohrmann, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Fried- 1,473,794. Combined Fixture Support and 1,475,260. MOluminating Appliance. Wil- 
~ 90 29. oshardt Company, Chicago, ii. Filed Dec. Loom Fastener. Edward W. Moon, Youngstown, lam A. Dorey, Newark, Ohio, assignor to Holo- 
2 a , 1922. Issued Nov. 27, 1923. Term seven N. Y. Filed June 30, 1921. Issued Nov. 13, phane Glass Company, Inc.. New York. 1, iF 


years. 1923. Filed Oct. 31, 1919. Issued Nov. 27, 1923. 
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The Four Classes of Electrical 


Merchandise 


Different Selling Methods Required for Each—-A Given Appliance May Fall into Different 
Classes in Different Communities——The Electrical Merchandisers of the Future 


HAT outstanding merchandis- 

WV ing peculiarities are found in 
a the retailing of electrical mer- 
chandise ? 
With many of our electrical items 

an unusual type of sales work is 
necessary. Installation work is a fac- 
tor. Proper servicing is part of the 
merchandising function. And the cur- 


rent consumed, which is a_ charge 
against the user during the life of 
the device, must also be considered. 


3roadly, these four points sum up to 
the outstanding peculiarities of elec- 
trical retailing as an art. 

The most important problem bearing 
on the question of who shall retail elec- 
trical merchandise, is the proper 
classification of the various kinds of 
electrical devices, in terms of the de- 
tailed retailing service that must be 
performed. Here is where most of our 
loose thinking starts. 

A sound plan for retailing lamps is 
not necessarily applicable to washing 
machines, though both are electrical 
products. Radio apparatus during a 
boom or “fad” period requires one kind 
of retail treatment while the same ap- 
paratus when the fad has spent its 
force presents different merchandising 
characteristics. Yet during both periods 
it is the same apparatus and can be 
classified as electrical merchandise. 

We hear incandescent lamps and 
flashlights talked about as electrical 
staples, and vacuum cleaners and iron- 
ing machines described as _ electrical 
specialties, and silk shades mentioned 
as style merchandise. But what is the 
proper basis for these distinctions, or 
should we accept them only as 
descriptive trade terms? Personally I 
think these terms stand for three 
fundamentally different kinds of retail 


service. To the three I would add a 

fourth, making four classes in all. 
First: Staples and _ necessities; 

second: Vogue, style or fad items; 


third: Specialties; fourth: Pioneer or 
exploitation items. In terms of the dif- 
ferent kinds of retail services to be 
performed let me define each group. 


1. Staples and Necessities 


Here a consumer demand exists. No 
educational work is necessary, because 
the buying public knows the purposes 


By HOWARD A. LEWIS 


Business Manager “Electrical Merchandising” 


and understands the uses of the mer- 
chandise. Necessity items such as 
lamps are essential to the use of elec- 
trical service. Staple items are ac- 
cepted by the prospect as doing work 
of which he already knows and which 
can be definitely measured in terms of 
a public service. 

Price, and a comparison of known 
values, are the vital retail service 
features with staple and_ necessity 
merchandise items. 


2. Vogue Merchandise 


Vogue merchandise is a broad classi- 
fication that includes both style and 
fad merchandise. The basis here is 
either popular fancy, which includes a 
crowd or mass sales psychology, or 
else this class of merchandise is tied 
up with the individual’s whims and 
artistic capacities. 

A general popularity or else the 
individual’s artistic appreciation, not 
price, are the controlling merchandising 
factors. Good examples might be 
radio apparatus during the spring of 
1922 as a fad and parchment or silk 
shade portable lamps, as style items. 


3. Specialty Merchandise 


With specialties, the uses and the 
purposes of the merchandise are not 
definitely understood by the individual 
prospect. The prospect must be edu- 
cated to the particular application of 
the device to his personal use before 
the question of price and a comparison 
of values enter into the transaction. 

Physical demonstration, advertising 
and sales talk that describes and ex- 
plains the particular purposes and 
uses of the merchandise are the out- 
standing factors in specialty retailing. 





ie 
For 1924 - 
“All men seek one goal: 
Happiness. Happiness (which 
| is true success) can be found | 
only through expressing all | 
one’s physical, mental, and | 
spiritual power in usefulness | 
to others.”—Aristotle. | 











Washing machines, ironing machines, 
vacuum cleaners are typical. 


4. Pioneer or Exploitation Items 


When we come to pioneer or exploita- 
tion items, we find that the public has . 
no general background in reference to 
the application of the merchandise. 
The service rendered cannot be easily 
compared with any known service. A 
general education which may com- 
pletely reverse life-long habits and 
prejudices must precede any specific 
education about the uses and purposes 
of the device as applied to the in- 
dividual. 

In terms of retail service, educational 
work or propaganda aimed at changing 
a general point of view must precede 
physical demonstrations to the indi- 
vidual and advertising and sales talk 
that describes and explains the device 
itself. The problems found in retailing 
a domestic ice-making machine fully 
illustrate this classification. 


The Central Station as a Merchandiser 
of Pioneer Items 


Because the electrical contractor 
dealer, the electrical specialty store, the 
department store and the hardware 
store are today doing a job with elec- 
trical staples, necessities, and well- 
known specialties it does not mean 
that they are in the main prepared, or 
can afford, to develop new items which 
must be pioneered. 

With any item that today must be 
exploited in a particular market, these 
other outlets as retail channels are a 
second line of defense. Upon the cen- 
tral station should fall the brunt of 
the local sales development work. This 
is particularly true if we are desirous 
that these new devices become generally 
popular in the shortest space of time. 
The manufacturer must see the ex- 
ploitation sales work underwritten or 
else it is necessary to include this cost 
in his price, thereby automatically 
limiting the potential market and slow- 
ing down the time factor between 
the introduction and general public 
acceptance. 

It is easy to make this point clear 
when we consider an absolutely new ap- 
pliance like a domestic ice-making 
machine, but we are apt to become con- 
fused in our thinking when we check 
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over the devices that are already on the 
market. Not all of our present elec- 
trical appliances have passed the 
pioneering stage if we consider them 
not in terms of their national distri- 
bution, but in terms of their use and 
popular acceptance in the various local 
communities. 

Ironing machines in one town may be 
considered popular specialties, there 
being a large number in satisfactory 
use, and the’ general public educational 
and exploitation work being all accom- 
plished, future sales depending only on 
proper demonstrations and detailed 
individual sales effort. 

In another community ironing ma- 
chines may be found to be still an un- 
known quantity; the pioneering work is 
yet to be done. 


The Factor of Success or Failure 


From the manufacturer’s point of 
view, the average dealer succeeds in 
the first town and fails in the second. 

The manufacturer blames the dealer 
in the second town, and charges him 
with inefficiency—and then questions 
the value of a particular class of trade. 
Or else damns the particular town. Is 
this question of the necessary ex- 
ploitation work not a problem for the 
local central station and the manufac- 
turer to solve? I think it is. 

I do not mean to imply that because 
a device is on the market the central 
station should automatically support 
it. The question of support must al- 
ways take into consideration local 
market conditions including the buying 
power of the public, the surplus kilo- 
watts of rating the central station has 
to sell, as well as the standing and 
responsibility of the manufacturers 
whose products are up for considera- 
tion. 

But I do believe that a perpetual 
analysis of the local market should be 
maintained by the central stations in 
reference to the possible exploitation of 
electrical labor-saving specialties. This 
analysis should be broader in its scope 
than the mere interests of the central 
stations’ merchandising department— 
but should include in its considerations 
all other local retail outlets selling elec- 
trical merchandise. The results of any 
market analysis work ought to be the 
property of the local electric trade. 

The central stations have a hundred 
per cent list of customers, they have a 
monthly contact with these customers, 
their profit from devices in use is per- 
petual, and as a sound business proposi- 
tion they can afford to think in terms of 
detailed market analyses and pioneer- 
ing sales work. The public has a right 
to expect to be led in reference to new 
electrical development. Proper and 
systematic leading is part of the public 
trust. 

The next five years will see a change 
in the technique of electrical mer- 
chandising. The idea of a_ blanket 
method for all lines will give way to a 
specialized development for each class 


of merchandise—staples, style and fad, 


srecialties and pioneer items. 











Howard A. Lewis 


‘= problem of who shall retail 
electrical merchandise is not a 
question of contractor versus 
central station or electrical versus 
non-electrical channels. 

In every locality those retailers 
who can at a profit first develop 
and then maintain the maximum 
of turnover on their invested 
capital will permanently serve the 
American public. 




















The various classes of trade may 
handle the same electrical items, but 
each trade will tend to develop mer- 
chandising methods peculiar to itself. 

Our present-day “common law” rules 
and regulations on the part of associa- 
tions, manufacturers, jobbers and 
others must in many cases be modified 
to fit the practical test, ‘‘does it pay?” 

We can be sure of two things. There 
will always be new kinds of electrical 
merchandise to sell, and there will 
always be new people to sell electrical 
merchandise to. 

Pioneering for the Central Station 

The central stations must always do 
pioneering sales work both with new 
devices and for the increased use of 
existing labor-saving appliances. As a 
matter of public policy, they must op- 
erate;their merchandising departments 
with a true knowledge of costs, and in 
no way can they afford to discourage 
the proper development of additional 
retail outlets. Electrical appliances 
are here to stay, and the public will not 
tolerate anything that savors of retail 
monopoly, be it with hardware, gro- 
ceries, drugs or electrical merchandise. 








Changes in Your 
Income Tax Returns 


wo do you know about 
the Income Tax Return for 
1923, which must be filed between 
January first and March fifteenth? 

If there are any questions you 
would like answered, mail them 
to Flectrical Merchandising, Thirty- 
sixth Street and Tenth Avenue, 
New York City and we will do 
our best to answer them. 


Editor. 




















The specialty business will go to the 
most aggressive organizations, regard- 
less of their classification. With spe- 
cialties it is the intelligence of the sales 
management, combined with proper 
finanec'ng, and the aggressiveness of the 
salesmanship that count. There will be 
many new specialty organizations cre- 
ated, each confining its activities to 
one or more lines and developing a 
super-service with a higher type of 
sales personnel. Some of these new 
organizations will be financed by manu- 
facturers and others will be financed 
locally. 

The contractor-dealers will get the 
first call on the staple business, par- 
ticularly those that build up their lamp 
sales and do minor installation and re- 
pair work. As a class they have a 
professional relationship to the public 
which is a real merchandising asset and 
is inherent to their craft, so they will 
always be a valuable second line of 
defense with specialties. 

Staple merchandise will be handled 
by department stores, hardware stores, 
drug stores and others. However, 
every non-electrical store will not 
handle all classes of staple merchandise. 
Each store will handle those things 
that best fit into its general merchandis- 
ing scheme. 


Style Items Sold by Department Stores 


Department stores are the best pur- 
veyors of style merchandise. They 
have the crowds and the sales equip- 
ment and technic to handle this class of 
material. Their interest, however, in 
electrical merchandise is secondary to 
their other activities. 

The exclusive electric retail shop, 
generally, and as a national institution, 
has not yet found itself. The proper 


development of radio and the lamp 
business may give the answer. 
The hardware trade will probably 


develop in two ways: a minority will 
increase their activities, handling spe- 
cialties, selling from house-to-house, 
etc.; the others will add more staples 
to the lines of specialties already car- 
ried, particular emphasis being put on 
the sale of lamps. 

The general answer to the question 
“what makes for profitable electrical 
retailing?” is “volume or turnover of 
invested capital.” This is dependent 
on the maximum development of each 
local market for every class of elec- 
trical merchandise. To accomplish the 
desired result, accurate local market 
analysis figures are essential. The cen- 
tral station can develop this informa- 
tion at the minimum cost. With intelli- 
gent local market statistics available, 
cut-throat competition and wasteful 
duplication of effort should be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The problem of who shall retail elec- 
trical merchandise is not a question of 
contractor versus central station or 
electrical versus non-electrical channels. 

In every locality those retailers who 
can at a profit first develop and then 
maintain the maximum of turnover on 
their invested capital will permanently 
serve the American publie 
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Fifty Rules to Help Store Employees 


Become Better Salesmen 


In His Youth Benjamin Franklin, the Father of Electricity, Laid Down Rules 
to Govern His Conduct and His Affairs—Today the Electrical Salesman 
May Profit Surprisingly by Following Father Benjamin’s Good Example 


RUE it is, of course, that no man 

can add three feet to his height by 

stretching himself on a yardstick, 
but just the same he can increase his 
sales by lining up his selling with fifty 
good rules of salesmanship. 

When a raw recruit from the tall 
woods goes into training the first thing 
he learns is the setting up exercises and 
the manual of arms. Why should not 
the “rookie” salesman go through a 
similar delightful training? 

When the soldier begins to know his 
job, he must make good on inspection 
day. .When a salesman makes good on 
his job, he must stand inspection every 
time he faces a prospective customer. 

Here are fifty rules for helping new 
salesmen and old salesmen to become 
better salesmen of electrical appliances. 
Every salesman ought to paste them in 
his hat and learn them, even if he has 
to build an addition on his hat. 

Let not any salesman think the list is 
complete. It is only a beginning. He 
may add as many rules as he thinks 
necessary. If he has any difficulty in 
learning these, may we respectfully sug- 
gest that he get out his old slate or 
copy-book and copy each rule five times. 
} 1 Keep yourself physically fit. Do not 
dis economize on any one of the five 
essentials to health, which are: Fresh air, 
good light, pure water, good food, and 


exercise. 
2 Good health produces energy, and 
energy is the salesman’s best asset. 
So make it a point to invest as much energy 
as possible in your work. Have a hobby, if 
you will, but do not let it steal energy that, 
in all fairness, belongs to your work. 
3 Keep yourself mentally fit. This 
should not be difficult if you have 
health and energy. As a salesman thinketh. 





Keep: yourself constantly familiar with the 
retail price of every article sold in your 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


Associate Editor, “Electrical Merchandising” 


Editor, “Electrical Retailing” 


so is he. Keep your mind clean, alert, 
vigorous in action, and learn to concentrate, 
to think a thing through to some definite end 


or purpose. 
4 Keep yourself spiritually fit. This 
means—keep yourself in good spirit. 
Be enthusiastic, cheerful, optimistic, hope- 
ful, smiling, tactful, in good humor, eager to 
serve. 


Make a good appearance at all times. 

Do not be conspicuous for any reason, 

either for poor and ill-fitting clothing or for 

flashy and faddish clothes. Beware of cheap 
stick-pins and rings with imitation stones. 

6 Avoid appearing in your shirt-sleeves. 

If hot weather compels you to shed 


your coat, be sure that you always wear a 
clean shirt of good :naterial and pattern. 


direct current, circuit, fuse, switchboard, 
kilowatt, short circuit, transformer, and 
similar terms heard frequently in the 
electrical business. 


Learn how to read a meter. At the 
same time learn the rates charged by 
your central station for light, heat and 


power. 
] 0 Buy a good book on “elementary” or 
“practical” electricity, and read a 
few pages every day. When you have fin- 
ished reading the book, review it carefully. 
Then ask some one who knows more about 
the subject than you do, to take the book 
and ask you questions from it. This will 


equip you for “the job ahead” and should 
make it easier for you to explain electricity 
in simple terms, if your customer asks you 
to do so. 

















Always greet a customer pleasantly. It 
is easy to say, “Good morning” or “Good 
afternoon” or “Good evening,” as the case 





may be. This serves to open the conver- 
sation, permitting the customer to state 
her wants. 





If you are working for an electrical 

man who is a contractor as well as a 
dealer, and if at times you must do work in 
the shop, provide yourself with overalls to 
protect your clothing and leave the overalls 
in the shop when you must return to the 
store to wait on customers, especially women 
customers. 


For your own information, but not 
for display when making a sale, learn 
the meaning of certain electrical terms, such 
as: watt, volt, ampere, alternating current , 








place of business. 
this price without authority to do so. 


In selling, never change 


1 From this self-imposed study of the 

fundamentals of the business, you 
should learn that electricity is a marvelous 
servant if treated properly, but that it be- 
comes a dangerous force if carelessly han- 
dled. Learn why it is dangerous to attempt 
to put a penny into a circuit when a fuse has 
blown, why porcelain sockets should be used 
in basements, why pullchains in bathroom 
sockets should have an insulating link, why 
amateur cord extensions are dangerous, why 
“‘screw-driver electrical work” is hazardous 
and many other similar practices which it 
is wise to avoid. 


1 Learn the name, purpose, operation, 
advantages, and cost of operation of 
every electrical appliance sold in your store. 
1 3 If your store is also selling wiring 
supplies and equipment, get ac- 
quainted as quickly as possible with each 


article of this kind, and what it is used for. 
Manufacturers’ catalogs which carry illus- 


trations should help you here. 

1 4 Keep yourself constantly familiar 
with the retail price of every article 

sold in your place of business. In selling, 

never change this price withcut authority. 
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1 Acquaint yourself with the troubles 

which may cause electrical appliances 
to fail to work, and learn how to look over 
an appliance to see whether repairs are 
needed and if so what they are. 


1 6 Get acquainted with the ‘fool 
stunts” that people are guilty of in 
trying to make appliances do what they 
were never intended to do, such as: washing 
large rag rugs in a clothes washer, putting 
the electric percolator over a gas flame or on 
a hot stove, using an electric iron as a grill, 
trying to boil eggs on top of a toaster, and so 
on. Learn that certain precautions are 
necessary, such as: avoid thrusting a fork 
into the heating element in a toaster, avoid 
leaving a heated curling iron lying on the 
dresser cloth, and other careless habits. 







If goods purchased are to be wrapped, put 
into the package one or more dealer helps 


2 6 If a customer pronounces a word 

incorrectly, do not correct her and 
do not show by a smile that she has made a 
mistake. 


2 If a customer uses an electrical term 

incorrectly, do not correct her and 
become involved in a technical explanation. 
If you must “set her right,” make your 
explanation as simple and as brief as 
possible. 


Keep technical jargon out of your 
sales talk. 


29 Be enthusiastic and pleasant when 

making a sale. Give your customer 
your full attention. Do not be hurried, but 
if speed is essential to the customer serve 
her as quickly as you can. 


BOOKLETS 





— 


— ——" 


in which you think your customer may be 





1 Be sure to know always just what is 

on display in your windows and in 
the windows of your competitors also. Keep 
an eye on his prices, especially if he is in- 
clined to cut prices and to put them on price 


cards in his windows. 

l 8 Read all your local newspapers so as 
to have in mind not only the advertis- 

ing done by your own store but also the 

advertising done by your competitors. 


1 Know where everything belongs, that 
is, know the location of all merchan- 
dise, and when goods have been examined 
by a customer but not sold make sure that 
these goods are returned to their proper 
places. This makes for order in the store and 
for ease in finding what is wanted. 
20 Keep in mind that any one article is 
nearly always closely related to some 
other article and when you sell one try to 
sell the other. A plural socket can be sold 
with almost any appliance. Radium pend- 
ants and flashlights go naturally together. 
Carry ironing wax to sell with flat-irons. 
Toaster trays are now coming on the mar- 
ket; sell one with a toaster. A curling iron 


suggests a vibrator. 

21 When you see that the stock of any 
article is running low, tell the ‘‘ boss”’ 

about it. Make note also of any articles 

asked for which you are not carrying in 

stock. 


2 Do not sell merchandise from window 
displays unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. If it is, place another article in your 
window as quickly as possible. 
23 Always greet a customer pleasantly. 
It is easy to say, ““Good morning” or 
“Good afternoon” or ‘‘Good evening,” as the 
case may be. This serves to open the con- 
versation, permitting the customer to state 


her wants. If she does not do so, ask ‘‘What 
may I do for you?” 


2 Do not let customers wait for atten- 

tion any longer than absolutely 
necessary. If one is kept waiting, say “‘I am 
sorry you were kept waiting.” 


2 Address a woman as ‘“‘Madam’’ not 

“Lady,” but if you must refer to her 
in speaking to someone else say, “This lady”’ 
not “This woman.” 


interested. 
30 Always give your customer exactly 
what she asks for. Avoid the prac- 
tice of substitution. If she expresses a 
preference for the appliance made by a 
certain company, show her that appliance 
first, but if you think she should buy a 
better grade article bring thatfarticle gently 


to her attention. 
3 ] By polite questioning make sure 
that you understand just what her 
problem is, and then aim to sell the appli- 
ance that will best do the work she wants 
done. Make the 1nost of each sales oppor- 
tunity. If she is buying an electric iron, 
gradually lead up to the subject of an ironer, 
for example. 





Maintain some kind of a follow-up on 
your customers. Keep them in touch with 
your store. Call them up now and then 


3 6 Avoid extravagant adjectives in your 
sales speech, such as: awful, terrible, 
swell, beautiful, wonderful. 


3 8 Show just as much consideration for 
the unpretentious person coming into 
your store as you do for the person of means. 
3 9 If goods purchased are to be wrapped, 
put into the package one or more 
dealer helps in which you think your cus- 


tomer may be interested. 
40 If the customer is carrying any small 
packages, offer to wrap all together 


for her. 

41 Do not make change out of your 
pocket. Note the denomination of 

any bill offered you and repeat the amount 

when accepting the bill. This will help avoid 

disputes over the size of the bill or over the 


change due. 

42 Do not lay change where it will be 
difficult for a customer to pick up. 

Use a rubber coin mat or tray or lay the 

change in the customer’s hand. 


4 3 When a sale is completed, ask, “What 
else?” pleasantly and expectantly, 

not “Anything else?” Be sure to say 

“Thank you” in parting with a customer. 


In speaking of your organization say 
“we” not “they.” 


4 As far as selling is concerned, remem- 

ber that “the customer is always 
right,” even when you know she may actu- 
ally be wrong. 


4 If you have any reason to think that 
an appliance is to be sent as a gift to 
someone in another city or town, be sure 
that the appliance sold will operate on the 
current available in that town. If you do not 
know what that current is, have your cus- 
tomer find out (or find out for her), rather 
than permit her to send an appliance which 
will not operate when received. 
46 Do not lay too much emphasis on the 
word “guarantee,” but stand by it if 
the subject is opened up by the customer. 





by telephone. Tell them about new goods 
you have, or ask them whether you can 
do anything for them—electrical, of course. 





3 Show the better grades of goods first 
if no preference has been expressed 
by the customer, but do not embarrass her 
by failing to show the lower priced mer- 
chandise as well. Place before her a range 
of prices, and let her take her choice. 
3 3 Do not misrepresent any article you 
offer for sale. Do not imply that an 
appliance will do what you know it was 
never intended to do. Know just what 
service an appliance will render and sell that 
service. 


3 Do not make any promise that you 

know you cannot keep, or which you 
may have great difficulty in keeping. 
Broken promises will hurt your store’s good 
will and that means smaller sales. 


3 Tell the truth about prices. Do not 
say a price is “special” unless it is 
actually such. 


4 Make it a point to remember the 

names of your customers. Speak to 
them when you meet them on the street, 
calling them by name. 


4 If in addition to store selling you also 

sell “in the home,” remember that 
very many of the foregoing rules apply to 
selling when you are face to face with your 
customer at her front door or on her 


kitchen porch. 

4 9 Maintain some kind of a follow-up on 
your customers. Keep them :n touch 

with your store. Call them up now and then 

by telephone. Tell them about new goods 

you have, or ask them whether you can do 

anything for them—electrical, of course. 


5 Read good books on retail selling. 
Read your trade magazine. Learn 

these rules. Then add to this list the many 

good rules that could well be added to it. 
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Checking Up on Glassware 


Production and Sales 


The Statistical Service Maintained by 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild to 
Study Stocks and Volume of Business 


gaged in manufacturing industries 

have lacked a knowledge of definite 
conditions existing in their industries. 
Thru various government agencies, 
facts and figures dealing with produc- 
tion and stocks on hand of our leading 
agricultural products, and of coal, cop- 
per, steel and other basic commodities, 
have been made available to the men 
engaged in these industries. These 
figures, as gathered and reported. by 
the government agencies, have enabled 
men engaged in these industries to 
know exactly what has taken place, and 
to effect policies and judgments in ac- 
cordance with these known facts. 

The men engaged in manufacturing 
industries have been handicapped by a 
lack of knowledge of conditions in 
their own industries. They have had no 
knowledge of new orders placed, or 
production, in relation to consumption; 
or of stocks on hand in relation to con- 
sumption and production of the various 
lines. 

Within recent years many trade asso- 
ciations have developed methods for 
gathering and tabulating information 
of this sort and placing it in the hands 
of the men engaged in the producing 
industry. The Illuminating Glassware 
Guild has been gathering trade infor- 
mation of this sort for some time, and 
has been furnishing this information to 
the members of the Guild; all of whom 


re a great many years, men en- 


are manufacturers. This information 
has proved of the greatest value to the 
Guild members and has enabled them 
to conduct their businesses in a very 
much more intelligent and efficient way 
than they were formerly able to do. 

At a recent meeting of the Guild, 
after careful discussion, it was decided 
that these figures would be of as much 
interest to the distributing end of the 
industry as they are to the men who 
are producing the ware. It was the 
belief of the Guild that the men who 
buy and distribute the products of the 
manufacturers would be able to con- 
duct their business more efficiently, 
effectively and intelligently, and formu- 
late their policies with better under- 
standing, if these figures were made 
available in the same way that they are 
now available to the glassware manu- 
facturers. 


The “Turn’—A Unit of Measure for 
Recording Activity 


The unit used in the accompanying 
figures for measuring activity is what 
is called a “turn equivalent,” or, as 
indicated at the headings, “turns.” A 
turn is a 4} hour period of time for one 
shop of men. A shop of men is a work- 
ing crew consisting of a blower and his 
various helpers. 

When an order is received for a cer- 
tain number of pieces of a given article, 
there is determined from the records 


of the company who received it, the 
number of pieces that can be produced 
in a turn, and the latter is the figure 
that is reported. 


Classification of Wares to 
Show Tendencies 


The figures are first gathered ac- 
cording to the various classes of wares, 
so as to reflect any shifting in tendency 
between them. There is finally a re- 
capitulation of the totals on line marked 
“No. 1.” On line marked “No. 2,” is 
shown the maximum normal capacity 
as a total for the reporting members, 
first for a four week period, and then 
a cumulative period for the year to 
date. The statistical year began May 
eighteenth of this year. 

Line No. 3 shows the percents to 
capacity for orders, production, ete. 
These figures represent merely a com- 
putation as between the totals shown 
on Line No. 1 for the two weeks period 
and the cumulative total to date, and 
the corresponding capacities as shown 
on Line No. 2. 

By the headings it will be noted that 
the first three columns refer to new 
orders and contracts received. These 
are shown first for the two weekly 
period, then the cancellations are indi- 
cated, and in the year to date column 
is shown the cumulative total for the 
statistical year to date. The next two 
columns indicate actual production, first 
for the four week period and then the 
cumulative statistical year to date. The 
next two columns show shipments 
billed. Additional columns show un- 
filled orders, finished stock, etc. Be- 
cause of the necessity of carrying con- 
siderable stock in this industry, the 
stock on hand usually exceeds the un- 
filled orders to ship, so that the unfilled 
orders to make will show in red, as a 
rule. 














REPORT OF TRADE STATISTICS FOR FOUR WEEK PERIOD ENDING NOVEMBER 17TH, 1923, ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE GUILD 








New Orders and Actual Prod. of 





I aa ; Unfilled Unfilled 
Contracts Received Finished Ware Shipments Billed Orders Finished Orders 
2 Week  Cancel- Year 2 Week Year eek Year on Hand Stock on Hand 
. Se Period lations to Date Period to Date Period to Date to Ship on Hand to Make 
Classification of Ware Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns Turns 
1. Electric shades—under 10 in. diameter 
Ka): PPORION one cc ccaseneescnenccevce 157.41 31 854.24 118.09 762.52 120.14 868.18 242.40 377. 38 134.98 
(b) Blown ay hepiie & anode Gnd eee 478.36 §=15.38 3,147.72 480.28 2,845.17 493.72 3;520.22 635.87 1,268.81 632.94 
2. Gas shades and other glass for gas use— , 
MMOS FOI, occccciseccscccsccecccess 196 68 $11.55 1,454.59 379.96 1,586.87 326.92 1,655.56 258.22 1,181.94 923.72 
3. Reflectors—10 in. and over 
(a) Pressed................... 20.14 .20 137.65 10.76 115.34 11.07 114.72 30.48 72.74 42.26 
(6) Blown.. sds ee cous ele 136.42 3.78 702.27 141.40 756.58 98.58 659.47 224.87 495.11 271.24 
4. Bowls—10 in. and over 
CO 10.52 535 170.10 18.26 195.43 18.31 206. 80 CRY 4 182.50 150.73 
EDP MINN 03.55, icareeh.0b bo eiie ib. Aiechin v6 4:0) sow ard (2717 lige 722.03 97.98 741.51 124. 37 802.76 105.79 697.03 591.24 
5. Bowls—under 10 in. diameter 
CS: rarer Se 58.16 8.16 69.76 7.24 107.65 22-59 45.32 22.73 
GD) FOO iiss 6 tare diene ardes vse cone a ade 10.32 01 155.82 9.50 205.78 10.49 134.05 57.48 254.81 197.33 
6. Ball and enclosing globes—under 10 in. 
LAE NNR 5 5 65d oh, aCe SaaS Game & wie 0.45 Hares 441.02 9.54 1,978.32 488.14 1,835.12 632.00 2,182.43 166.59 316.60 150.01 
(ne 2 58.60 <> 474.68 69.56 455.00 66.70 461.67 78.11 204.75 126.64 
7. Enclosing globes—10 in. and over 
MP EEN one Bea Vass eaek andes sees rene ae 699.77. 13.38 3,410. 36 666.29 3,953.42 695.50 3,612.17 711.57 1,037.90 326.33 
UO) BUMIOG, siscicevedcasndescirnesocnvees 90.85 1.28 529.39 85.73 596.74 12373 638.88 90.60 183. 38 92.78 
8. Ballglobes—I0in. and over........... 65.79 sz 478.17 70.13 443.79 80.60 507.15 64.31 275.42 211.11 
9, Opal domes for oil and gasoline lamps 
LORIN oc areckadabsdess da rdaneaseannes 77.19 .14 338.10 74.16 318.01 42.25 299.20 23.48 164.52 141.04 
(b) Figured................ be, 4:84:99. 0:6°'S 0008 77.06 01 430.64 70.24 331.95 81.96 404.49 21.76 46.94 yo 
10. Boulevard globes and elec. and gas arc 
DU id RhboeSeecnssssakscseeusee ns 244.81 2.80 1,952.44 Shs 1,956.42 345.75 2,089.29 62.69 256.25 193.56 
NIN: a Sae ine asd arewae wks dncesavaeares 2,900.71 60.46 16,994.62 3,099.79 17,169.41 3,279.33 18,064.69 2,828.58 7,061.40 4,233.82 
saints ieee Meenas ; oe — ; — — Membership 
I MUM } } y r nvoice Value Value per Turn nvoice Value alue per T % 
OF MEMBERS 2 Week Period .. $407,825. 44 $124 ise aa 
4 Weeks 5,248 Year to Date 37,880 Shipments Billed Yearto Date 2,642,268. 36 146 
% to capacity of group..... . weee 55.3% 1.1% 44.9% 61.1% 46. 8% 62.5% 47.7% 2.6 wks. 6.5 wks. —3/9 wks. 
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Are You Using Radio Broadeast- 
ing to Help You Sell 
the Electrical Idea? 


Here’s Another Radio Address Which You Can Take 
to Your Nearest Radio Station and Broadcast to Thou- 
sands of Prospective Customers in Your Community 


HE wonderful opportunity af- 

forded by radio to broadcast 

the message of electricity to 
the general public is being grasped 
by electrical men in city after city. 
On this page is reproduced the re- 
markable address ‘‘Electricity”’ which 
was broadcast in December from Sta- 
tion WDAR, Lit Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, by Washington Devereaux, 
chief of the electrical department of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association. This address, Mr. 
Devereaux explains, was inspired by 
an article written by P. H. Bartlett, 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 


for a company dinner ten years ago. 

Electrical manufacturers, jobbers, 
dealers, contractors and central-sta- 
tion men have all taken turns at 
broadcasting at various times, but 
Mr. Devereaux is probably unique 
in being an electrical inspector who, 
grasping the vision of the electrical 
industry, is indefatigable in his efforts 
to promote the use of electricity and 
electrical labor-saving appliances in his 
own inspection territory. Mr. Deve- 
reaux’s ‘‘Electrical Conferences” of 
electrical contractors and wiremen 
bring out hundreds of electrical men 
each month for inspiring heart-to- 





pe 


send messages to ships at sea. 




















WASHINGTON DEVEREAUX 
The Underwriters’ Inspector 
Who Promotes the Electrical 
Idea at Every Opportunity 











heart talks on better and more ade 
quate electrical equipment. Carrying 
the message to the great radio audi- 
ence of the public itself is therefore 
only a logical activity for this elec- 
trical inspector wko is one of the 
Philadelphia industry’s chief boosters. 


From ships at 

















LIGHT a great city, in area, almost the 
I greatest. I light its mills, its factories, its 

stores, its homes. My energy turns the 
wheels of thousands of its industries. I light its 
churches, operate its organs, and its amusements 
ere wholly dependent upon me. 

I em the energy for its street transportation. 
I move its mail, I deliver its express and many 
other packages. I charge the storage batteries 
for thousands of its gasoline automobiles. 

I lift its elevators and load and unload its 
ships. I operate its thousands of office, com- 
mercial and domestic labor-saving devices. I 
send all its telephone messages, local and long 
distance, and all ot its telegraphic and wireless 
communications. 

I cook and refrigerate and heat and ventilate. 
I light its railroads and operate its signaling and 
switching systems, and move most of the trains. 

I operate all fire alarm systems. I keep and 
safeguard the lives of the public. Night and 
day, and every day, and every hour and every 
second of every hour throughout the year, I 
control the supervisory sprinkler systems. I 


My Name Is 


sea thet are in distress I send the messages for 
aid, and from airplanes I send the messages to 
those on the earth’s surface. 

I assist in alleviating pain and curing the sick 
through the x-ray and electro-therapeutic de- 
vices. I relieve the suffering of all human-kind. 
I supply the energy for surgicel end dental ap- 
paratus. I restore sight, cure the lame, and serve 
humanity more efficiently than anyone else. 

Without me your means of livelihood would 
cease and you would be compelled to seek other 
fields to eern your daily bread. Be faithful to 
me and I will ever be your servant. 

Consider my burden and place as many con- 
venience outlets as is consistent with gocd practice 
and economy. Be generous in the size cf wires. 
Make my pathway over the circuits with as few 
joints and splices as possible. I am your most 
powerful servant, ready to do your every bid- 
ding. My post is the central station. I am on 
constant duty every second, year after year. If 
treated properly I am the greatest benefactor of 
human-kind. 


“Electricity” 
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“Electrical Merchandising” 
Sealed into Cornerstone 
of Electric Home 


A new feature in electrical home 
dedications was established in the 
opening of the new electric home 
“under the cross at Hollywood,” 
Cal. The occasion was made a civic 
event and treated as such by news- 
papers and public. Aside from the 
publicity thus secured, invitations 
were sent out by the California Elec- 
trical Co-operative Campaign and 
general announcement was made to 
the electrical fraternity through 
their local publication. 

The president of the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce presided. A 
representative electrical man in the 
person of H. L. Harper of the 
Western Electric Company; the sec- 
retary of the Hollywood Hills As- 
sociation who spoke from the real 
estate dedler’s standpoint; and a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Power 
and Light, completed the program. 

An unusual feature of the dedica- 
tion was the laying of the corner- 
stone. This was preceded by a 
benediction — and took the _ usual 
form of sealing up a box contain- 
ing contemporaneous records. Among 
the documents thus sealed up were 
copies of the daily papers, a copy 
of the electrical specifications of the 
City of Los Angeles, copies of the 
current numbers of the Electrical 
Merchandising, Journal of Electricity 
and of the Delineator and other 
home magazines. It is planned to 
allow these papers to remain in the 
vault until the corresponding day of 


the year 1943 and then to remove 
them and compare the data and prac- 
tice of this date with the practices 
of twenty years hence. It is ex- 
pected that development will by that 
time be so advanced that there will 
be no home which is not completely 
electrified. 





Gas and Electrical Men 
Smoke Peace Pipe in 
“Home Practical” 


That even the gas and electrical 
interests in a community can get to- 
gether and quite amicably arrange 
an electrical home exhibit to their 
mutual benefit, was the notable ex- 
perience achieved in Pawtucket, 
RB. i. 

To be sure, the Pawtucket ‘ex- 
hibit wasn’t called a “Home Elec- 
tric.” Nor did the gas people even 
mildly hint that it might be adver- 
tised as a “Gas House.” No, a happy 
compromise was arranged—some 
bright person suggested the name, 
“The Home Practical,” and as a 
practicable home for people with 
average incomes, the exhibit proved 
to the householders of Pawtucket, 
the economy of combining electricity 
for the major labor-saving appli- 
ances with gas for cooking and the 
major heating operations. 

In a city where the gas and elec- 
tric interests are under the same 
management, Pawtucket’s example 
of exhibiting a combined home is 
not only a logical one to follow, but 
also easy of consummation. But 
even in cities where the two utilities 
are under separate management, in 











Gas and electrical interests divided honors 
in the exhibition of this Home Electric in 
In the kitchen and laun- 


Pawtucket, R. I. 









More “Homes Electrical”—Town of 5,00(En 


the opinion of the Rhode Island men, 
much good will accrue to both 
through getting together to exhibit 
such a home. 

The “Home Practical” in Paw- 
tucket was planned and designed by 
a group of electrical men co-operat- 
ing with a group of gas men. The 
first of these were the local members 
of the Rhode Island Electrical 
League, aided by H. E. Dawson, sec- 
retary of the League; the second 
represented the Pawtucket Gas Com- 
pany. All the equipment shown in 
the home was electrical, except the 
following, which were gas: a kitahen 
range, an automatic water heater in 
the laundry, a gas-heated ironer, 
and a gas-fired boiler in the cellar 
with electric thermostat control. 





One Thousand Visitors 
in Town of 5,000 


Not so long ago, the Stillwater 
Electric Shop of Stillwater Okla- 
homa, a town of about 5,000, staged 
an Electric Home in a newly built 
bungalow which has since been occu- 
pied by the owner, Harry G. Hoke, 
manager of the Stillwater Electric 
Shop. The Home was open only two 
evenings from 7 to 10 o’clock and 
during the six hours it was open 
nearly 1,000 persons eagerly in- 
spected the modern electricai appli- 
ances and convenience outlets. In 
the seven room bungalow six sets of 
three way switches and a master con- 
trol switch were used besides numer- 
ous single pole switches and 32 
duplex convenience receptacles. This 


was the first attempt to put on an 








dry shown above, note the boiler, ironer and 
range, all of which were gas heated. Even 
in cities where the two utilities are under 
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~ 
separate management, much good will ac- 
crue to both through putting on such an 
exhibit, believe the Rhode Island men. 








Electric Home Show in Stillwater 
and already plans are under way to 
have a more elaborate one next year 
with the co-operation of other mer- 
chants. 


Scotland Is Now Building 
* All-Electric Housés’’ 
‘ by the Score 


As a direct result of the interest 
shown in the “All-Electric House” at 
Riddrie, Scotland, last year, the 
Glasgow Corporation decided to erect 
three hundred houses, equipped 
throughout with electric light, elec- 
tric cookers, electric wash boilers 
and electric fires. 

It inspired, also, a subsequent “All- 
Electric House” exhibit at Kilmar- 
nock, and the building of no fewer 
than thirty electrical homes in that 
town. 

R. Hardie, showroom manager of 
the Glasgow Corporation Electricity 
Department, is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of this method of proving to 
the public the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of all-electrical homes, and 
is working now with the definite 
idea of proving that even the work- 
man’s home can be run satisfactorily 
and economically by electricity. 








Little Rock Has Second 
Big Exhibit 

The Little Rock (Ark.) Electric 
Club has just opened its second 
Home Electric exhibit on Lee Ave- 
nue at Elm Street, Pulaski Heights. 
The club’s first attempt last year 
was so successful that it was de- 
termined to hold another exhibit on 
an even larger scale. 





Newspaper Contests Stimu- 
late Interest in Home 


To increase the interest in the 
Home Electric exhibit recently held 
in Seattle, two of the Seattle daily 
papers conducted contests for the 
best ideas on the proper electrifica- 
tion of a modern home. The con- 
tests were open to all women of the 
Pacific Northwest, and a large num- 
ber of answers were received, some 
of them from women who lived else- 
where and could not have an oppor- 
tunity to see the home themselves. 

The rules of the contest conducted 
by the Seattle Times provided that 
a contestant should write not over 
250 words on the subject of how to 
eliminate household drudgery by 


means of electrical appliances. In 
the announcement of the contest, it 
was stated that women could obtain 
excellent ideas for using electrical 
appliances by visiting the Electric 
Home, and also by going to any 
electrical dealer’s establishment. It 
was also suggested that newspaper 
and magazine advertisements. offered 
good sources of information on the 
subject. First prize in this contest 
was an electric ‘washing machine, 
fourteen other prizes of smaller ap- 
pliances being given to those next 
in order. 

The Seattle Post Intelligencer 
varied this idea a bit. This news- 
paper ran daily a copy of the floor 
plan of the home, and those who 
entered the contest were asked to 
indicate the best location of con- 
venience outlets and _ appliances. 
Symbols for the various outlets were 
given, and they were asked to use 
these in marking their ideas upon 
the plan. In this way thousands 
were made familiar with these sym- 
bols, and will from this time on be 
able more intelligently to read the 
plans of houses which come within 


(Entertains 1,000 Visitors in Six Hours 


their hands. An electric range 
a vacuum cleaner, and several other 
appliances were used as prizes in 
this contest. 





London’s Electrical Home 
Features Heaters 


In an effort to establish that 160 
pounds Sterling (about $750) will 
buy more conveniences if expended 
for electrical equipment in the home 
than it would if expended in any 
other way, the British manufac- 
turers and dealers have opened a 
model house in London. The new 
electric heaters which provide for 
the British insistence on an open 
fire, are shown in operation. This 
type of heater provides a clever illu- 
sion of flame. The dining room 
equipment includes another appeal 
to British taste in including an 
electrically heated dish to keep 
muffins warm. In addition to fans, 
washers, irons, vacuum cleaners and 
the more generally used electrical 
equipment, the bathroom is equipped 
with a hot towel rail, a violet ray 
apparatus, and a massage device. 





Don’t Forget the 








Children’s Room 

















! 





One of the prettiest and most appealing 


rooms in the second Home Electrical ex- 
hibited in River Forest, Jk, was this 
children’s room, shown above. All the 
furniture in the room was of Lilliputian 


size, and the wall paper of a gay fairy- 
tale pattern. And because this room, also, 
must be kept cool in summer and warm in 
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winter: and because the floor must be 
vacuum-cleaned every day so that little 
people may safely play on it—two electric 
outlets were provided to accommodate radi- 
ant heater, fan and vacuum cleaner—to 
say nothing of electric toys and_ softly 
shaded lamps. Don’t forget the children’s 


room in your next Home Electric! 
































Lighting Equipment Market and Convention 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 21 to 26 


lighting equipment industry at the Hotel Sherman, 

Chicago, January 21-26. These will be the Light- 
ing Equipment Market, the Dealers’ Convention, and the 
‘* Notice the Lighting Equipment’? movement. 


The ‘‘Market”’ for 1924 will again be held in hotel rooms, 
instead of in an open exhibit hall, as done prior to 1922. 


Tis EE main features will attract the attention of the 


Franz Brzeczkowski, 16 Washington Street, Chicago, 
president of the Moran & Hastings Company, is chairman 
of the hotel reservation committee and will be glad to take 
care of all requests for sleeping rooms upon application. 
As at previous markets visitors will be entitled to the one 
and one-half rate of fare for the round trip. 


A program of exceptional merit is being arranged for 
this convention. There will be two chalk talks by Robert 
Parrish of the Cassidy Company, New York City, on 
‘Period Design.’’ It is the purpose to make this a clear 
presentation of the principles of design from the stand- 
point of the lighting equipment industry. The field will 
be entirely covered with special emphasis on its most 
important phases. Closely connected with this in subject 
matter will be an address on the “Principles of Interior 
Decoration and Their Relation to the Selection of Light- 


Short snappy talks on practical subjects will be presented 
by leaders among the dealers like A. L. Oppenheimer, 
president of the Enterprise Electric Fixture Company, 
Cleveland; Robert Zanoth, president of the Netting Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich; R. D. Paxon of Sterling & Welch, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. J. Netting of Detroit and others. 


The round-table conferences will be handled by Messrs. 
W. L. Collins of the Beaux Arts, Pittsburgh; E. R. Gillett 
of the Gillett Hoehler Company, Toledo; and G. F. Laube 
of the Laube Electric Construction Company of New 
York. The subjects will be ‘““Working with Architects,” 
““Methods Employed by Dealers for Compensating Sales- 
men,” “‘New and Remunerative Lines for Lighting Equip- 
ment Dealers,” and “Shop Cost and Operation.” 


The educational exhibit which is to be held in connection 
with the dealers’ convention will be an entirely new feature. 
It is planned to show there samples of stationery, and 
printed matter, books on lighting equipment, interior 
decoration and other subjects of vital importance to dis- 
tributors, current periodicals and movements that are of 
special interest in this field. It is the first time anything 
along this line has been attempted and the indications 
are that it will develop into something so entirely worth 
while that it will have to be made a permanent feature 


ing Devices.” 


of these annual conventions. 


eo 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


National Association of Lighting Equipment Dealers 


In the Crystal Room of Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Monday, January 21 


8:30 a.m. Registration booth open. 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of executive Com- 
mittee. 

8:00 p.m. General assembly in Tiger 


Room. Announcements concerning 
meetings, etc. 


Tuesday, January 22 


9:30 a.m. Address by Harry Newman 
Tolles, of the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship, Chicago. Subject: 
“Business Fundamentals.’”’ This 
talk is open to heads of firms, pro- 
prietors, business executives, and 
sales managers, for both manufac- 

' turers and dealers. 


10:00 arm. Chalk talk No. 1 by 
Robert Parrish, designer for the 
Cassidy Company, Inc., New York 

_City: ‘Period Design.” 

11:00 a.m. Address by A. L. Oppen- 
heimer, president of the Enterprise 
Electric Fixture Company, Cleve- 
land: ‘‘Best Method for Disposing 

of Slow Moving Stock.” 


11:20a.m. Sales Skit by Chas. Gainey 

bh of Detroit. 

Special announcements by E. R. 
Gillett, president of the Gillett 

__Hoehler Company, Toledo, Ohio. _ 


11:40 a.m. Questions and answers. 





12 noon. Noonday luncheon in Tiger 
Room. Speakers: Herman Plaut, 
Chas. E. Scott, E. B. Gillinder. 


3:00 p.m. Round Table Conference 
in Rose Room. 


“Shop Cost and Operation,” by E. R. 
Gillett, chairman. 


Market open from 2:00 to 10:00 p.m., 
twelfth and fourteenth floors, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, and from 8:00 to 12 o’clock 
noon on Saturday. 


Wednesday, January 23 


9:30 a.m. Address by Harry Newman 
Tolles, of the Sheldon School, 
Chicago ‘‘Business Fundamentals.” 


10:00 a.m. Address by Robert Zanotk, 
president, The Netting Company, 
Detroit: ‘“Advantages for a Dealer 
in Promoting the sales of Glass- 
ware.” 

10:20 am. Chalk talk No. 2 by 
Robert Parrish, designer for Cassidy 
Company, Inc., New York City: 
“Period Design.” 

Special announcements by W. L. 
Collins, secretary, Beaux Arts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

11:20 a.m. Annual meeting. 


12 noon. Noonday luncheon in the 
Tiger Room. Address by M. H. 
Aylesworth, secretary, National 
Electric Light Association: ‘‘Elec- 
trify and the Super-power Devel- 
opment of the United States.” 

3:00 p.m. Round Table Conference 
in Rose Room. Subject: ‘‘Work- 

’ ing with Architects,”’ W. L. Collins, 
chairman. 

‘‘Methods Employed by Dealers for 
Compensating Salesmen,’” G. F. 
Laube, chairman. 


Thursday, January 24 


9:30 a.m. Address by Harry Newman 
Tolles, Sheldon School, Chicago. 
‘“‘Business Fundamentals.”’ 

10:00 a.m. Address by R. D. Paxon, 
Sterling & Welch Company, Cleve- 








land: ‘Show Room Display and 
Courtesy to Customers.” 


10:20 a.m. Talks by two dealers tell- 
ing how they have used the slogan 
“Notice the Lighting Equipment” 
during 1923. 

10:40 a.m. Address: ‘Principles of 
Interior Decoration and their Re- 
lationship to Lighting Fixtures.” 

11:10 arm. Address: ‘‘Extension of 
Credit.” 


11:40 a.m. Address by Norman Plaut, 
president, National Council Light- 
ing Fixture Manufacturers. 


11:50 a.m. Address by C. J. Netting, 
Detroit: ‘‘Results Obtained by 
Detroit Dealers Who Have Used 
3 Per Cent in Their Local Advertis- 
ing and Sales Talks.” 


12 o’clock, noon. Noonday luncheon. 
Address by W. L. Goodwin, vice- 
president of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development: ‘‘Growth and 
Development of the Modern ‘Elec- 
trical Home’ Movement as Fostered 
by the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 

3:00 p.m. Round table conference, 
Rose Room. Subject: New and 
Remunerative Lines for Lighting 
Equipment Dealers—W. L. Collins, 
chairman. 


Annual Banquet and Entertainment, 
Hotel Sherman. 


Friday, January 25 


12 o’clock, noon. Noonday luncheon. 
Address by Chas. H. Hofrichter, sec- 
retary National Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers: ‘‘Our Place and 
Our Task.”’ 
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Winning Sales by “Concentration” 


The Philosophy of the Ideal Electric Construction Company, of 
Champaign, I[Il., in Getting Down to Simplest Terms, in 
Merchandise Lines, Sales Staff and Publicity. 


ee E hear much about the 
value of concentration 
these days,” says John 


Hughes, president of the Ideal Elec- 
tric Construction Company of Cham- 
paign, IIl., “but what is really meant 
is the need for concentration.” That 
Mr. Hughes is sincere in his belief 
is evidenced by the fact that in his 
business the need for concentration 
is applied to the heads of the com- 
pany as well as to their employees. 
Concentration is applied to all 
phases of the business, rather than 
to one or two. This encompasses the 
carrying and selling of a few lines 
of good goods, the selecting and 
maintaining of the sales force and 
the centering of the efforts of the 
salesforce on certain work and in 
certain territory. No progress can 
be hoped for unless all these forms 
of concentration are in effect. 

Mr. Hughes and Mr. Krabbe are 
the Ideal Electric Construction Com- 
pany and each member of the firm 
devotes himself exclusively to the 
work for which he is best fitted. One 
handles contracting and_ installa- 


tions, and the other manages the 
office and supervises the salesforce. 
Champaign and Urbana, where they 
do business, is a community of 
33,000 people and is pretty well 
electrified, having about 8,000 wired 
homes. 


Concentrate on Advertised Lines 


“We concentrate on advertised 
lines,” says Mr. Hughes, “on account 
of their ready sale and quick turn- 
over and we endeavor to carry but 
one make of each kind of appliance. 
The reasons for this are as follows: 

(1) Nationally advertised goods 
have a known value to the public and 
therefore, if they actually possess 
merit, sell with less effort. 

(2) If the investment on any one 
article is split between many makes 
a dealer cannot afford to push any 
one as his investment in it is not big 
enough. 

(3) The sales force cannot learn 
all the features and merits of many 
makes and therefore cannot sell 
them with assurance. 

(4) In his advertising a dealer 








The store windows of the Ideal Electric 


Construction Company, reflect the rule 
which governs its other selling activities in 
that no window is considered large enough 
to present more than one idea at a time. 
This idea mav be labor saving in the home 





in which case a display can be made of the 
washer, the ironer and the suction Sweeper. 
3ut best results, says Mr. Hughes, have 
been noted when a window is given over to 
a single appliance and its various u es are 
illustrated. 


can no more successfully feature, for 
instance, three or four makes of 
electric appliances than he can suc- 
cessfully talk three or four makes 
at one time to a prospect. To do so 
would only confuse the mind of the 
customer and leave a doubt as to 
which make the dealer considered 
best. The natural result would be 
for the prospect to buy from a dealer 
who handled but one make and who 
sold that with confidence in _ it’s 
merit.” 

“Select the sales force with care. 
It is expensive to train a sales force 
and develop it to the point where it 
functions efficiently. This is one 
place where it is not desirable to 
have a frequent turnover. To guard 
against such a turnover it is neces- 
sary to select well, to supervise with 
understanding and to pay on a basis 
which is equitable for both employer 
and employee.” 

It has been the experience of the 
Ideal Electric Construction Company 
that college students, of which there 
are many in Champaign and Urbana, 
do not as a rule make a success of 
selling during the school year. Their 
interest, divided as it is between 
school activities and business, is not 
sufficiently active in either direction. 
The use of special sales crews, they 
believe, is generaily to be avoided 
although using such crews has its 
advantages, chief among which is 
specialized, expert selling. Except- 
ing in rare instances however, such 
crews do not sell on a permanent 
basis, they have no consideration for 
the dealer and his reputation and 
their aim is not always to create a 
satisfied customer. It is usually 
necessary to check their sales with 
the customer and this must be done 
by mail as a personal check takes too 
much time and causes a duplication 
of effort. 


Concentration of the Sales Force 


“It is well to recognize that one 
man cannot sell two or more of the 
major appliances if he is an outside 
man. He will naturally favor the 
one he finds it easiest to sell and 
neglect the other. For this reason 
in our organization one man is as- 
signed to the farm-lighting plants, 
another puts in his time on washers, 
and a third sells only electric 
sweepers. 

“The work of selling or convass- 
ing is localized in a given territory 
until that section has been thorough- 
ly covered. If a call is made on a 
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prospect in one part of town and 
from there the salesman jumps to 
another section of the city and this 
is done three or four times each day 
the waste of time alone will be ap- 
palling. This lesson was driven 
home to us by the electric cleaner. 
An outside man had been following 
leads and the net results of several 
days’ effort were no sales and a 
pretty well discouraged salesman. 
We went over his problem together, 
found his demonstration and other 
sales effort well timed and his man- 
ner convincing. So we looked else- 
where for the solution and decided 
to have him concentrate his efforts 
in one small section of the city. This 
resulted in five sales the first day 
and in a complete restoration of 
morale. 

“Another instance, and this one 
convinced us of the need for con- 
centration on territory, is found in 
the history of our sales of farm- 
lighting plants. During a sectional 
fair at which we exhibited, many 
leads had been secured. At the close 
of the fair our salesman set out to 
call on the prospects whose names 
he had gotten. The first call was 
made on the man who, at the fair, 
had impressed us as being most able 
and anxious to buy. Conditions don’t 
always bear out impressions, how- 
ever, and no sale was possible to him. 
One disappointment did not dis- 
courage our man, however, and his 
next stop was in another township 
at the other end of the county. This 
too was a case of ‘Things are not 
what they seem’ and the result of 
two weeks zig-zagging was a big 
gasoline bill and no sales. The sales- 
man came in disgusted and about to 
quit his job. We sent him out the 
next week again, minus his list of 
prospects and under instructions to 
go into a certain section and to re- 
main there for two weeks. Result— 
Six lighting plants sold and at a 
much smaller expense than in the 
preceding period when none were 
sold.” 

These instances furnished the 
guide for the Ideal Electric Con- 
struction Company’s present meth- 
od of operating. The outside force 
now covers the city in a systematic 
manner by house-to-house calls. 
Supplementing the salesmen’s efforts 
are letters which are released so as 
to fit in with the time of the solici- 
tor’s calls. It is seldom that this 
company sends out mailing matter 
for the whole city on the same day. 


Ben Franklin and “Electricity, 
Handmaiden of Thrift” 


os 
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The Subject of Our “Home 
Electrical” Section for January 





N JANUARY seventeenth, the whole world 
will celebrate the two hundred and seven- 
teenth birthday of Benjamin Franklin, and 
throughout America ‘National Thrift Week” 
will be observed in Franklin’s honor by millions, 
including both adults and school-children. 

It is significant that Franklin, “apostle of 
thrift,’’ should also be known to every schoolboy 
as “the father of electricity.” For in these 
twentieth-century days the applications of elec- 
tricity which have grown from the tiny sparks 
| of the Philadelphia kite experiments, are proving 
themselves to be mankind’s greatest contribution 
toward thrift in living and thrift in the processes 
of the home. 

Upon the appropriate theme of Ben Franklin, 
Electricity and Thrift, therefore, the contents 
matter of our Home Electrical Section for January 
(Franklin’s birth month) has been developed, 
and in its pages, delivered to you as Section 2 of 
this issue, will be found many interesting 
examples of electricity as a factor for thrift— 
which you can pass along to customers and the 
public. 
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Electrical — 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trad 


believes that: 


[Ocal electrical bodies should take up with their local electrical 

inspection authorities—whether underwriters or municipal— 
co-operative plans for eliminating the delays and annoyances now 
so prevalent in the inspection of wiring installations. 


Every contractor knows the troubles and delays in getting jobs 
inspected and certificates issued. Inspection departments in most 
cities are terribly overloaded. Visits of inspectors are delayed, 
holding up work on new buildings. Final inspections are held up 
weeks or longer, keeping the contractor’s investment tied up and 
the owner unwarrantably irritated at electric service as a whole. 
Inspectors are petty in their requirements, and in the rush of their 
work, can seek out only superficial infractions. _Common-sense 
economies on the part of the contractor are viewed as ‘“‘violations,’’ 
and held up to the customer as evidence of poor workmanship. 
Issuance of certificates is delayed (and sometimes documents are 
lost) giving the contractor much trouble and holding up his col- 
lections for his work. 











vane Seis 


Take Part in Your Local 
“Thrift Week” Campaign 


ATIONAL THRIFT WEEK—one of the few 

“weeks” at which the general public does not 
shrug a skeptical shoulder—will be observed the week 
of January 17, Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 

Every local civic, religious or social organization will 
be reached that week by local business groups with the 
thrift message as it relates to budgets, life insurance, 
home ownership, saving and a host of other subjects. 
But no thrift message will have greater appeal to the 
woman of the house than the thrift value of electrical 
housekeeping appliances. 

It is the thrifty housewife who invests in labor-saving 
devices. It is the thrifty household where human ser- 
vants have been replaced by electrical servants,—be- 
cause “it costs more to do without electrical house- 
keeping appliances than it costs to own them.” These 
points should strike the keynote of every electrical 
dealer’s sales campaign in Thrift Week. 





Woman, the 85 per Cent Buyer 
—in Electrical Stores, Too? 


NE experiment which Electrical Merchandising 

would like to see every electrical dealer make in 
this new year of 1924 is the following: Set aside one 
week in January to check up the actual percentage of 
sales made to women; then step on the gas for a con- 
centrated, intensive campaign to sell to women through- 
out the coming year; and last, for one week in De- 
cember, check up again on sales made to women, and 
determine what proportion that increase bears to the 
total increase in the year’s business over last year’s. 

Woman is the 85 per cent buyer of all retail mer- 
chandise sold in the country. But of electrical goods 
she buys only 50 per cent. What the sales of electrica) 
goods might be in 1924, if this 50 per cent jumped to 
85 per cent, would out-reach our livest imagining. 

For the tremendous sales of electrical goods, which 
have been increasing by leaps and bounds in the last 
few years, have been largely because the interest of 
women in things electrical has also increased so rapidly. 


Any electrical dealer who was in business ten or fifteen 
years ago knows this. His business has grown, not 
because more men have bought, but because more 
women are buying. And yet, in spite of this amazing 
growth, purchases made by women have climbed only 
to 50 per cent. 

The job of interesting the women lies with each dealer 
himself. Electrical Merchandising would like nothing 
better than to see every electrical dealer, in 1924—by 
putting the woman’s point of view into the display, 
advertising, demonstrating and servicing of his electri- 
cal goods—make his store, too, a place where “woman 
is the 85-per cent buyer.” 





“Successful Salesmanship” 


UCCESSFUL salesmanship is like successful any- 

thing-else. Do it, and you’re a success. Half-do 
it, or quarter-do it, or one-half-of-one-per-cent do it, 
and reading all the books ever printed about success 
will not affect the result. 

A young salesman was drawn for jury duty and sold 
goods to his fellow jurors. Another was arrested while 
speeding to keep an appointment with a customer, and 
sold the judge. A meter reader in Winston-Salem sold 
198 daylight kitchen units after dark in two weeks. An 
electric cleaner salesman sold a cleaner to an insurance 
man who was soliciting him. A bricklayer was employed 
to build an addition to an electric cleaner plant, thereby 
learning the cleaner business; he is now a star sales- 
man. 

There is no “secret” about these performances. 
Salesmanship is selling, and selling is hard work, and 
hard work is something you don’t get out of a book— 
it’s something you do. 





The Gold at the End 
of the Rainbow 
66 FOLLOW the rainbow to its end, and there you will 
find a pot of gold.” So ran the whimsical legend of 
our fairy-tale days. . 
Follow the electric-lighting company’s wires to their 
terminus in the home, and there you, too, will find a 
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purse of gold, waiting to be exchanged for the magic 
wares we electrical people have to sell. 

It was this theme, cleverly presented in the above 
hasty sketch, that Guy Norton laid before a little gather- 
ing of business friends at Meriden, Conn., recently. 
And it is a theme deserving, we think, the attention of 
Electrical Merchandising’s big family of readers. Nor 
can it be better phrased than in the language of fairy 
tales: 

“Follow the rainbow to its end and there you, too, 
will find a purse of gold.” 
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Putting Appliance Operat- 
ing Costs on Envelopes 


To help customers in checking 
their bill variations to a degree as 
different appliances are added to 
their installations, the United Elec- 
tric Light Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has recently placed a tabu- 
lation of average hourly operating 








TABULATION PRINTED ON BACKS 
OF ENVELOPES 





Average cost per hour for operating the 
following electric appliances: 


Cents Cents 
MEMAATOR  sGib.sau nee 5 Heating pad ..... & 
eee 44 Radiant heater....6 
Vacuum Gleaner..628 PAN 200. .s000rs00 | 
Washing machine..2 Percolator ....... 4 
Curling iron ..... & Chafing dish ..... ba 
ie cakvsabunaeie 5% Ironing machine. .2 


Sewing machine...1 











costs of such devices on the backs 
of its envelops. This information, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
table, answers many inquiries which 
arise in the customer’s mind as to 
the probable operating expense of 
appliances not in the service of an 
individual customer. 





Using Barber-Shop Windows 
to Display Electrical 
Appliances 
By F. H. Ives 


The Service Appliance Company 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., recently started 
in business and, being a new concern 
operating in the locality, required 
no end of advertising. We have 
three and four men working on the 
outside and it seemed impossible to 
cover our entire territory in a satis- 
factory manner in a short time. For 
this reason we adopted an original 
scheme of advertising to reach our 
outlying districts in a way to 
thoroughly acquaint them with our 
household appliances. 

We use a show window in each of 
four suburban towns (including 
several barber-shop windows), and 
wherever possible have made demon- 
strations to the person operating the 
place of business so that when cus- 
tomers come in to inquire, he is 
thoroughly familiar and sold on the 
idea himself. When customers call 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





Plans, Schemes and Methods | 
Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 


Electrical Appliances 




















in these places they are given a short 
demonstration and a circular—which 
means that we have four outlying 
points that are giving us very good 
personal advertising. 

The plan has worked out excep- 
tionally well as the rental is very 
small—in some places we have made 
arrangements to pay a small amount 
on leads furnished us which result 
in a sale. This means that if no 
direct benefit is derived, it has cost 
us very little to operate. Through 
this medium we have closed sales 
and secured numerous leads which 
should result in sales in the future, 
all with very little effort on our part. 
People come into our main salesroom 
to look at the machine and tell us 
they have seen our machine on dis- 
play at one of our stations above 
mentioned. We also find it a great 
help when we have men working in 
these respective territories for the 
reason that when our salesmen call 
at the homes and mention our line, 
the lady is familiar with our devices 
through our display down town thus 





Get 100 per Cent Service Out 
of Your Delivery Car 
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Are you making the most of the advertising 
possibilities of your delivery car? Here 
is a suggestion, from the rear end of the 
delivery car of the Poole Electric Company 
of Seattle, Wash. Notice the slogan, “We 
Like Your Dust.” Advertising like this is 
most effective, and need not be a blemish on 
the car, if neatly done. 





giving our salesmen an opening for 
conversation. 

It is the custom in these smaller 
towns for the major part of the 
population to be down in the busi- 
ness section Saturday night. On 
this night we furnish our salesmen 
with an extension cord enabling 
them to move the machine from the 
window and onto the sidewalk where 
they can make demonstrations to the 
people as they pass by. Of course, 
this is one of the best means of 
securing leads. 

In our local daily paper we give 
the name and address where our ma- 
chines are on display, so that people 
may know where to look for them in 
the respective towns. Also by using 
this means of advertising, we are 
enabled to make connections with the 
various stores, thus giving them ad- 
vertising as well as ourselves. 





Watch for the “Eat More 
Toast” Campaign 
in Your Town 


The “toast for breakfast” cam- 
paigns of the baking industries have 
gone over so big in so many cities, 
that, if your town hasn’t yet had one, 
it is sure to have its “Toast Week” 
before many moons have passed. 

Because these campaigns so di- 
rectly benefit electrical retailers 
wherever they have been conducted 
—increasing the sales of electric 
toasters by the hundreds in some 
towns—they have been enthusiast- 
ically supported by local electrical 
interests. The bread people explain 
how an electrical toaster, when in- 
troduced into the home, leads almost 
always to the consumption of two 
or three more loaves of bread per 
week. And the electrical toaster 
people explain how the electric toaster 
can be put to a score of uses, giving 
recipes for milk toast, French toast, 
cinnamon toast, toasted ham sand- 
wiches, and many other forms of 
toast. 

And the yeast manufacturers help 
with wagon banners and posters fea- 
turing toast. And the meat men dis- 
play toast-sandwich posters in their 
stores. And the packers distribute 
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special literature dealing with bacon 
sandwiches and urging their more 
general use. And the women’s clubs, 
at the request of the state federa- 
tion, receive the campaign in a co- 
operative spirit, and spread the gos- 
pel of the way in which toast may 
be used as an economical breakfast 
food. 

Altogether, it’s a great and unique 
campaign, which the bakers are 
carrying on all over the country— 
watch for its coming in your town! 


Sold 905 Percolators in 
“Electric Coffee” Campaign 
BY JOHN T. BARTLETT 


How many lighting meters are 
there in your city? What percentage 
of the homes served own electric 
percolators? In Boulder, Colo., in 
August, the commercial department 
of the Western Light & Power Com- 
pany (now the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado), put on a cam- 
paign to secure enormously increased 
use of percolators. With one inside 
man and three outside men, the 
Boulder office, F. §. Henderson, local 
manager, sold 274 percolators in 27 
working days. There are 3,200 light- 
ing meters in Boulder. The cam- 
paign sold very close to one per- 
colator for every 10 meters. 

With the results and the experi- 
ence of the Boulder campaign, the 
commercial department of the com- 
pany arranged for similar campaigns 
during September in Loveland and 
Fort Collins, Colo., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Here, too, good success was 
met with. In all four cities, the com- 
pany sold 905 percolators and 18 
electric urns. 

This was not all the material 
achievements of the campaign. A 
trade-in-your-old-coffee-pot was made 
a special feature of the effort. In 
Boulder, alone, approximately 250 
old pots were turned in, a $1 allow- 
ance being made for each. This 
means that in close to that number 
of households in Boulder the old 
coffee pot is temporarily, probably 
permanently, banished. There is 
every prospect that the electric per- 
colator will be used not part of the 
time, but all the time. 

In the summer of 1922, the com- 
mercial department of the company 
under the direction of Mr. Ball, com- 
mercial manager, and his assistant, 
Mr. Brierley, put on an electric 
toaster campaign which was very 
successful. Two hundred and twenty- 





six toasters were sold, and the com- 
pany won fourth place in a national 
contest. The very much more suc- 
cessful campaign on percolators was 
a tribute to carefully developed and 
co-ordinated methods. 

The percolator chosen for the cam- 
paigns was rated at 400 watts, and 
had a 6-cup capacity and highly 
polished, aluminum, panelled sides. 
It was offered at $7.50, on which 
price the customer might turn in the 
old coffee pot for $1. 

A newspaper teaser campaign pre- 
ceded the launching of the campaign. 
One teaser, a single line occupying 
space 1 inch by 3 columns, was run 
each day for five days beginning five 
days before opening of campaign. 
Some of the lines were: 


Time Payment Featured 
in Advertisements 


“Did you enjoy your breakfast 
today?” ‘Was your coffee rich and 
clear this morning?” “Coffee good? 
It is all in the making.” “Electric 
percolators make the best coffee— 
it’s clear, rich in flavor, and always 
hot.” The company name was not 
associated with these. These led up 
to an advertisement the evening be- 
fore the campaign began, 3 columns 
by 10 inches, in which the easy con- 
ditions of sale—the old coffee pot 
allowance, the time payment plan— 
were emphasized. Also, there was 
a picture of the percolator. 

Also, envelope stuffer advertising 
was used, postcards with the nota- 
tion, “Sell us your old Coffee Pot 
for $1,” going out with all monthly 
bills. 

At different times during the 
month, small advertisements were 








run in several of the local papers. 

The demonstration end of the cam- 
paigns was taken care of in a very 
efficient manner through special ar- 
rangement with the Morey Mercan- 
tile Company, of Denver. This com- 
pany has advertised heavily in recent 
months a “percolator grind.” Its 
advertising, in fact, has been so suc- 
cessful that many stores now sell as 
much percolator grind coffee of this 
company’s brand as the old-style 
grind. The Morey company fur- 
nished demonstrators and coffee free, 
and put on demonstrations in the 
company offices covering the first ten 
days of the month, the discount 
period. During this period prac- 
tically all electricity users were in 
the company’s office, and the oppor- 
tunity obviously was a splendid one. 

As old coffee pots were turned in, 
they were piled in a heap in the com- 
pany’s window, impressive evidence 
of the popularity of the offer. Other 
display material in the window 
showed the percolator to advantage 
and emphasized the easy terms—50 
cents down, $1 a month. 

The salesmen who handled the 
solicitation end were regular com- 
pany men. At Boulder, Clary, in 
charge of floor, sold 84 percolators 
during the campaign. Wrigley, out- 
side man, sold 101. Sales by days at 
Boulder, beginning Aug. 1, were 28, 
19, 17, 8, 18, 18, 8, 4, 8, 3, 12, 10, 
o 1% 6 1, 16 167, 6 2 4 oY, 
14, 9, 13. 

This successful campaign in Boul- 
der, Loveland, Fort Collins and Chey- 
enne, shot the saturation percentage 
for percolators far above the average 
for the country. Well co-ordinated 
sales effort did it. 
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Well co-ordinated sales effort helped the 
Western Light and Power Company of 
Boulder, Colo., to sell 905 percolators dur- 


ing its ‘electric coffee” campaign. 
in-your-coffee-pot feature 
dreds of old coffee pots. 


A trade- 
brought in hun- 
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A Substitute for the 
Advertising Calendar 


One of the methods of keeping the 
electrical firm’s name before the 
housewife, is to present her with a 
kitchen calendar. The chief draw- 
back to this, is the fact that the 
butcher and the drug store and the 
insurance agent all follow the same 
plan—and inasmuch as the record of 
days of the week makes strangely 
monotonous reading, only one of the 
calendars is likely to survive. Blot- 
ters similarly face competition, vie- 
ing in interest with breakfast foods 
and with printing establishments for 
place on the housewife’s desk. 

A new household convenience to 
be used for an advertising medium 
and one which has been eagerly 
sought after by customers is the neat 
kitchen thermometer devised by 
C. V. Schneider, manager of the 
Electrical Supply Company of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., in the form of a large 
lamp. The shape of the thermometer 
bulb itself readily suggests lamps 
and makes an excellent advertise- 


ment for that department of the 
store’s business. The entire card is 
not more than 94 in. from top to 
base and about 44 in. wide. Print- 
ing is in blue and white, making an 
attractive kitchen accessory. 





Race’ Between Washer 
and Washwoman 


Sold Machines 


In order to emphasize the point 
that electrical appliances are not only 
labor saving, but that they reduce 
the time necessary for the various 
operations about the house, a Spring- 
field, Ohio, dealer handling such 
appliances arranged a unique “race” 
in which washing and ironing were 
done simultaneously by hand and by 
electrical power. The demonstration 
was staged in a section of the dealer’s 
store between two local laundresses, 
who not only were offered $6 each for 
taking part in the demonstration, but 
also worked for a bonus of $10 pay- 
able to the one that won. 

Bundles of clothing, practically 
equal in weight and made up of sim- 





Vacuum Cleaner Saves Lives of Three Entombed Miners 





A most dramatic incident took place re- 
cently at Bicknell, Ind., when three miners, 
trapped 40 feet underground by a cave-in, 
were kept alive 82 hours by an Eureka 
vacuum cleaner. They had only a limited 
air supply, and death seemed certain, when 
some one thought of drilling a hole down 


to them, putting the cleaner’s flexible tub- 
ing down the hole, and sealing the top. 
Then, as one of the 2,500 witnesses said, 
“the little motor started to hum, and the 
pure fresh air poured down to the mines, 
keeping them alive 82 hours until the shaft 
of the mine could be cleared.” 


ilar articles, furnished the washings. 
The stunt was well advertised in 
advance and a good crowd of in- 
terested housewives was on hand. 
At a word from the “starter,” both 
laundresses started in on their work, 
the one who was doing the hand 
work starting with a big splurge and 
making a good gain in the first fif- 
teen minutes. 

After the first quarter hour, how- 
ever, the hand laundress already was 
starting to slow up and becoming 
fatigued. The electrical washing 
was completed in just 40 minutes 
while the hand laundry consumed 65 
minutes. Then the ironing started, 
but the hand laundress was already 
pretty much “all in” and while the 
electrical ironer completed the work 
in 48 minutes with the operator un- 
fatigued, the hand laundress was 
only about half through at that time 
even though still working at greater 
speed than the average housewife, 
because of the bonus at stake. 

The demonstration made such a 
hit that four washing machines and 
two ironers were sold immediately, 
while several prospects were secured 
for future calls, and in addition, the 
demonstration provided “meat” for a 
good publicity drive for some time. 





Free Soap Sold Electric 
Washers 


The Hayes Home Appliances Com- 
pany of 1427 Broadway, Detroit, 
Mich., uses a novel offer for selling 
electric washers. To every pur- 
chaser of one of their washers they 
give a year’s supply of laundry soap. 
This logical present with each pur- 
chase is set forth in their advertise- 
ments in the following offer: 

A year’s supply of high-grade laun- 
dry soap free. Until next Saturday 
we will give every purchaser of a brand 
new G washing machine a year’s 
supply of laundry soap. We have al- 
ready stocked up many customers. Call 
or phone in right away for your new 
G washer. Have it demonstrated 
in your own home, and when you are 
satisfied, as you will be, we will deliver 
your supply of laundry soap. Remem- 
ber, this offer expires Saturady. 

The above offer proves very attrac- 
tive to many housewives and is a 
decided incentive for immediate pur- 
chase so that advantage may be taken 
of the free soap offer which is limited 
to a few days only. It is particularly 
effective in aiding indecisive pros- 
pects to place their orders, and at 
once. 
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Show Them How to Put in 
Outlets “Right” 


By BERT A. TEETERS 


An Ohio electrical concern secured 
orders from more than two score 
householders for installation of floor 
or wall outlets following a five-day 
advertising campaign pointing out 
the value of such outlets. The main 
theme of the campaign was that 
wires strung from ceiling or wall 
light sockets not only are extremely 
unsightly, detracting materially from 
the appearance of floor and stand 
lamps, but that there is also danger 
of the wires being pulled apart or 
wearing through, creating a fire 
hazard. The same thought was ap- 
plied to extensions from regular light 
sockets of cords for irons, toasters, 
etc. It was pointed out in the case 
of the appliances that not only are 
there the features of unsightliness 
and the added fire hazard, but that 
the constant screwing of the plugs 
in and out of the sockets greatly 
shortens the life of the socket, and 
in addition, the latter is extremely 
unhandy for the person who is oper- 
ating the appliance. 

Some of those who placed orders 
said they had thought of the matter 
in that light before, but had simply 
kept postponing action until the ad- 
vertisements spurred them _ into 
action. But the most of them declared 
that the advertisements have given 
them a new light on the subject 
of the value of wall and floor connec- 
tions. 


Rules by Which Any Store 
Can be Well Lighted 


The following simple lighting 
recipe is recommended as_ being 
definite, simple and correct from a 
practical as well as an engineering 
standpoint by the Electrical League 
of Cleveland. Read it—and check up 
your own lighting according to the 
specifications given. 

First—Use 300-watt or 200-watt 
clear Mazda lamps, according to con- 
ditions in location and character of 
store. Daylight lamps may be pre- 
ferable, under some circumstances, 
because (1):.they show colors more 





Hints for the Contractor 
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| Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
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accurately, and (2) their light blends 
more agreeably with daylight. 

Second—The space between light- 
ing units should not exceed ten feet. 

Third—The lamps should be prop- 
erly shaded. Shades and reflectors, 
when made of glass, should be of 
dense white or prism glass rather 
than clear or frosted glass, and 
should surround or enclose the lamp. 

Fourth—Clean the lamps and 
shades at least once a month. 

Use 100-watt or 150-watt clear 
Mazda lamps in standard, mirrored 
or prismatic glass show-window re- 
flectors spaced 12 in. apart in a row 
directly back of the glass. For win- 
dows with extra high ceiling use the 
next larger size lamps, and if the 
window is more than ten feet deep 
use two rows of lamps. When day- 
light lamps are used, 150-watt lamps 
should be employed. 

With these lighting recipes, a foot 
rule and a few minutes’ thoughtful 
observation you can easily check any 
job of lighting. 
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Milford (Mass.) Contractor 
Holds Electric Show 
“On His Own” 


To celebrate moving his office and 
small store from a side street into 
new and larger quarters on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the town, the 
W. P. Jones Electric Company, Mil- 
ford, Mass., announced a full-fledged 
electric show on the new premises 
which drew thousands of people in a 
3-day run and resulted in many sales 
of appliances, and the securing of a 
fine list of “prospects.” 

W. P. Jones, of this company, for- 
merly confined his energies mainly to 
electrical contracting. To a repre- 
sentative of Electrical Merchandising 
who visited the “show” during its 
height, Mr. Jones said that the op- 
portunity for the sale of electrical 
appliances in the Milford district 
through the establishment of a high- 
grade store seemed particularly at- 
tractive, and instead of announcing 
merely the opening of the store it 
was decided to “play up” the occa- 
sion, serve waffles and coffee to vis- 
itors during the afternoons and eve- 
nings of three days, demonstrate 
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The local lighting company co-operated 
with this contractor by sending out the 
Jones company’s show advertising cards 
with monthly bills for electric service. The 


store was floodlighted at night anu the 
windows were attractively dressed with 
modern lamps and a miniature electrical 
train. 
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labor-saving household conveniences, 
and generally arouse local interest in 
electric illumination and improved 
fixtures. 

Full-spread advertisements were 
run in the local press on every day of 
the show week. The opening took 
place on a Thursday, immediately 
after a local trade show, and about 
2,500 persons visited the premises on 
the first afternoon and evening. 





Making Use of the 


Business Card 


Were a salesman to hand a small 
sheaf of advertising matter to his 
customer on making a call, it would 
probably receive little attention—it 
would in fact, probably result in an 
irritation only to be overcome by his 
personal friendship with the cus- 
tomer. When the representatives of 
the Southern Electrical Company of 
San Diego, send in their business 
cards, however, there is no thought 
of irritation or of imposi- 


known to keep it and show it to their 
friends as a new idea worth following. 





Typographical Errors in 1923 
National Electrical Code 


Dana Pierce, chairman of the Elec- 
trical Committee, N.F.P.A., fur- 
nishes Electrical Merchandising with 
the following list of errors which 
have been discovered in the 1923 
edition of the National Electrical 
Code, recently issued. 

As was to be expected, many of 
these errors are due to the unusual 
effort which was made at this time in 
the form of an entire recodification 
of the Code. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the accompanying errata sheet is 
printed in such form that it may be 
torn out and pasted in the Code book 
itself. Or the individual corrections 
can be more effective by making mar- 
ginal notations on the page where 
the errors occur. 


Contractor’s Efficiency De- 
pends on Reading of 
Trade Papers, Says 
O. F. Rost 


“The percentage of efficiency of 
the contractor-dealer goes up in ex- 
act proportion to the amount of time 
he gives to reading the trade papers 
of the electrical industry,” says O. F. 
Rost, the head of the Newark Elec- 
trical Supply Company. “If the 
trade journals of the electrical in- 
dustry are compared with those of 
other industries I am sure they will 
be found to reach the highest stand- 
ards. They are full of valuable ideas 
and constructive assistance for both 
small contractor-dealers and the mer- 
chandise managers of big establish- 
ments. 

“One can estimate almost to a ‘T,’ 
the business and merchandising abil- 
ity of a contractor-dealer by the ex- 
tent to which he reads at least one 
of the electrical trade papers. 

“Electrical jobbers 





tion. The man receiving 
the card which is a folded, 
three leaf affair, is in- 
terested in the novelty of 
the idea and as a rule 


405-c. 
unfolds it and reads it 503-0. 
from end to end. And then 603-d. 
its contents areapt to form . 
the subject of the con- el 
versation for a minute or iia 
two after the salesman is 808-e. 
ushered in. i 

The upper face of the 
901-b. 


card presents the appear- 


j i 1201-h. First line. Change ‘400” to ‘600.” 
ance of an ordinary bus 1401-c. Ninth line. Change ‘.05” to “04.” 
ness form. It is appar- 1403-b. Fourth line of note, “approximately.” ia 
i 1403-f-g-h. Change to read “d,” “e’’ and “‘f,” respectively. 
ent that the card = double 1404-g. Third line of note. Change “15/32” to “13/32.” 
however, and in turning 1405-a. Second line. Print “Rosettes” with small “r.” _ 
it over the announcement 1602-d-e-f-g-h. Change to read “e,” “f,” “g,” “h’ and ‘‘i,” 
’ respectively. 
of a guarantee catches the 3102-e. The first paragraph designated ‘‘e’’ should a ak Seg 
3301-b. Tenth line. Change “doors” to ‘resisting floors.” 
eye. There cag ia 3802-d. Second line. Insert “weatherproof” before ‘ap- 
brief statement o e proved.” ; 
> li in re- 3908. Heading (page 141). Change to “3905.” 
companys policy INDEX 


gard to articles sold by 


; ; Border lights. Change ‘811’ to “812.” 
them. On the et side Feeders at supply station. Change ‘814’ to “815.” 
is an explanation of the Footlights. Change “811” to “812.” 
Generators. Add “and refer to 810, 1002.” 


service department, 
bordered by the trade 
names of most of the im- 
portant appliances carried 
in the store. The entire 
card is neat and attractive 
in appearance and in no 
way undignified: So much 
does it appeal to those 
who receive it, that it has 
been found that they not 
only read it throughout, 
but some _ have _ been 


Border 


Series, 


Yard, 





1003-h and i. 


Heating appliances. 
Outline lighting. Change ‘812’ to ‘'813.” 
Signs. 
Small isolated plants. 


Grounding, motor frames. 
Heating appliances, protection of. 
Reactive coils. 
Instruments on switchboards, 
Multiple series. 
Outside work, trolley wires. 

Protective devices, fuses, etc. 
Rotating machinery; generators. 


Transmission lines. 


Page 178. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS IN 1923 NATIONAL 


ELECTRICAL CODE 


RULES 
Fourth line of note. 
Seventh line. 
inet.” 
Fourth column of. table. 
“braid” (in heading). ; 
Third line. Change ‘503’ to ‘502.” 
Third line. 
“joists.” 
Sixth line. 
Second paragraph designated ‘‘e.” 
Change reference from “1003” to ‘'1002.” 
Third line. 
line. 
Second note, second line. 
Transpose and reletter. 


Change 


Change “Table C” to “Table I.” 


Auto. prot. of circuits: 


Change ‘810” to ‘811.” 


Change ‘812” to ‘813.” 
Change “813” to ‘814.” 


Lights. Change ‘811” to “812.” 


Change ‘1702-b” to “1701-b.” 
Change ‘1303-a” to ‘‘1003-a.” 


multiple. Change ‘1303-a” to ‘1003-a.” 
Change ‘303” to “304.” 
Change to read ‘“401-b, 405-f.”’ 

Heading entitled “Induction 
stricken out. 


Coil” 


Insert ‘‘each” before “such.” 
Insert “gutter of the’ before ‘“cab- 


“branch” 


The word “joints” should be changed to 


Change to” to ee? 
Drop “of designs’’ down to head fourth 


Change ‘‘e’’ to ‘‘d.” 


Change ‘3001’ to “1001.” 
Change “810” to ‘811.” 


Change “813” to “814.” 
Change ‘301” to 303.” 


Change “814” to “S$15."° 
Change ‘1402” to “1002.” 


should 


should pick a list of a 
hundred or so contractor- 
dealers, and send them a 
year’s subscription to a 
good electrical trade jour- 
nal with their compli- 
ments. I did it a year or 
two ago and was well re- 
paid for it. It will surely 
pay you. (No, I own no 
stock in any publishing 
company.)” 

Here we have the calm 
unbiased judgment of one 
of the thinking men in 
the electrical industry. 
Read his statement 
again: “The percentage 
of efficiency of the con- 
tractor-dealer goes up in 
exact proportion to the 
extent to which he reads 
the trade papers of the 
electrical industry.” 

The publishers of Elec- 
trical Merchandising are 
putting all the power of 
the largest business pub- 
lishing house in the world 
behind the effort to make 
the magazine so valuable 
to contractor-dealers that 
they will all feel as did 
the Wilmington, (N. C.) 
City Electric Company, 
which wrote “We'd as soon 
have all the lights cut out 
of our store as be without 


to 


be 








Electrical Merchandising.” 
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170 Electrical Homes Under 
One Roof 


A completely electrified apartment 
house to be owned by the tenants is 
now being erected in Los Angeles. 
The apartments are sold for from 
$6,000 to $34,000 each and, as there 
are 170 in the building, this will 
mean in effect 170 high class electri- 
cal homes under one roof. 

The new building will have the lat- 
est equipment in every possible ap- 
plication of electricity to household 
needs. This will include electric re- 
frigerators, electric range, combina- 
tion sink and electric dish washer, 
and water heater. In addition the 
building is to be heated throughout 
with electric heaters, of which 533 
are to be installed. It is stated that 
the total list price of the electrical 
equipment, exclusive of fixtures and 
installation cost will be in excess of 
$228,000. The additional load for 
the central station will amount to 
2,500 kw., including lights, elevators 
and appliances. The wiring job will 
undoubtedly be one of the largest 
ever let for a building of this type. 
The only chimney required for the 
building is that for the incinerator, 
a fact which not only adds to the 
sightliness of the architecture, but 
greatly reduces the initial invest- 
ment required and in large measure 
offsets the cost of the electrical in- 
stallation. 





Knowledge as a Basis for 
Sales Arguments 


“How much will it cost to operate 
my range? Will my bills be larger 
than when I use gas? With a family 
of four, how much will it add to my 
bills if I put in a water heater?” 
These questions are familiar to every 
electrical dealer. They are legitimate 
questions and very important in 
deciding a sale, but it is surprising 
in how many cases the dealer has no 
satisfactory answer to give. The 
cost in cents per hour of operation 
means not very much more than the 
manufacturer’s rating to the house- 
wife who wished to form a judgment 
on the basis of her monthly bill. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the elec- 


Marketing New Lines at a Profit 








The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 




















trical industry is undertaking a 
study of electrical ranges from all 
aspects. It is hoped to raise $10,000 
to carry on this investigation, the 
man in charge to have free access to 
all power company systems and rec- 
ords. Undoubtedly much of value 
from an engineering standpoint will 
be brought out in this study. There 
should result as well, an important 
contribution to the present inade- 
quate fund of knowledge in the 
hands of the salesman of this equip- 
ment. 

What is needed is the thorough 
study of the current consumption of 
the various domestic appliances un- 
der actual household conditions. 
Some of the figures thus obtained 
could be put in the shape of for- 
mulas which could be applied to local 
conditions and rates. Over and above 
this general study, however, is the 
need for information on conditions 








in the particular community where 
the sale is being made. Winter tem- 
peratures, local prices for gas and 
coal, the character of help who may 
operate the equipment in the kitchen 
are all factors which may introduce 
variants in the equation. This is 
a field of investigation in which the 
various co-operative leagues in dif- 
ferent sections of the country might 
render invaluable service. 





Extreme Cruelty Didn’t 
Even Discourage This 


Battery-Charger 


To show the hardiness of construc- 
tion and the “foolproofness” of the 
storage-battery charger as _ today 
manufactured, a series of surprising 
tests was recently conducted at the 
factory of the Automatic Electrical 
Devices Company, Cincinnati, in the 
presence of a number of witnesses. 

First, the various adjustments of 
a “Gold Seal Homcharger” were 
thrown out of adjustment and then 
a wide range of voltages was applied 





Amplifiers Enable Crowd to Hear Roosevelt Services 








On Saturday, October 27, 1923, (the anni- 
versary of Theodore Roosevelt's birth), the 
house in which he was born was dedicated 


as a public memorial. 
ited size of the rooms, it was impossible to 
allow inside the great crowds who sought 
to attend. To enable them to participate in 
the ceremonies and hear all the music and 


Owing to the lim- 














speakers, a large public address system was 
connected by wire with the inside of the 
house. The wire ran to a truck outside 
where special type amplifiers and a number 
of loud speaking horns enabled everyone to 
hear the entire program as it was given 
inside. The services were also broadcasted 
by radio. 
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to the readjusted charger which im- 
mediately started up and operated as 
usual. 

Upon the conclusion of these tests 
the battery-charger was dropped 
from a height of 5-ft. four times 
and still continued to operate, im- 
mediately upon being connected to 
battery and line. It was then rolled 
down the factory stairway between 
the fifth and fourth floors, brought 
back, re-connected and operated per- 
fectly. It was next dropped down the 
elevator shaft from the fourth floor 
to the basement, a distance of 75-ft., 
connected to battery and line and 
immediately started to operate and 
charge. Finally, it was dropped 
again in the same manner a second 
time from the fifth floor and it still 
worked. At the conclusion of these 
tests the ammeter was tested for 
accuracy and was found to be the 
same as before the test. 





Average Bill for an Electri- 
fied Home 


Taking, at random, one customer 
in every ten who uses electric range 
and water heater, the Washington 
Water Power Company recently 
made an analysis of consumers’ bills 
over their entire territory. The 
month of March, 1923, was used as 
a basis for the survey and a total 
of 473 residential accounts were 
examined. The average monthly bill 
for households using both range and 
water heater was shown to be $9.18. 
The average monthly consumption 
per month was 195 kw.-hr., the con- 
sumption varying between limits of 
from 48 kw.-hr. to 756 kw.-hr. The 
average bill for electric service ex- 
clusive of service to electric water 
heaters was found to be $6.65 per 
month, making the average charge 
for service to water heaters, $2.53. 





Sell Remote-Control for 
Gas-Heated Furnaces 


After the first satisfaction with 
the new phonograph, comes the de- 
sire for the greater convenience of 
the electric motor. After the first 
enjoyment of the comfort of a new 
furnace, comes the wish that that 
furnace might be controlled from 
some point in the house really con- 
venient for the man who super- 
intends it. 

The electro-magnetic valve made 
by the Payne Furnace & Supply 


Company, Los Angeles, Cal., is an- 
other step in electrical convenience. 
At a turn of the switch in any part 
of the building, this device turns on 
the gas for a furnace or any other 
gas appliance for which a remote 
control is desired. 

This valve is made in several 
styles, for on, off, high, low, or inter- 
mediate, a system of lights indicat- 
ing the various positions. A trans- 
former, also, is used. with the 
valve. 





This illustration of the electro-magnetic 
valve for the remote control of a gas fur- 
nace shows the dust-proof cover removed 
and the valve operated by a solenoid, both 
being contained in the same box. 





Electrical Equipment Now 
Outstanding Feature of 
Institutional Kitchens 


Hospitals, office buildings and in- 
stitutions of all kinds, where 
large-scale cooking is required, all 
offer opportunities to the electrical 
dealer for the sale of complete elec- 
trical kitchen equipment. No insti- 
tutional kitchen today is considered 
thoroughly modern unless it’s elec- 
trical, and a number of interesting 
facts are brought out in this con- 
nection by George A. Smith, spe- 
cialist in culinary departments, Chi- 
cago, writing in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Home Economics. Mr. 
Smith says: 

“The outstanding feature of re- 
cent developments is the electric 
kitchen. It has made very rapid 
strides during recent years; it 
usually gives excellent service, and 
is favorably considered by most of 
those familiar with the operation of 
large kitchens. The satisfaction of 
not being obliged to handle coal or 
ashes, or even to use matches for 
lighting, as would be the case with 
gas, and its general cleanliness, are 


the leading arguments in its favor. 

“The electrically heated equipment 
has the further advantage of being 
well insulated, thus economizing heat 
and allowing cooler kitchens. The 
cost for such electric kitchen re- 
quirements, as ranges, bake-oven and 
broilers is considerably more than 
for the same size of coal or gas 
equipment; while other pieces, such 
as toasters, plate-warmers, and 
urns, are very little more expensive 
than the gas-heated ones. 

“More kitchen machinery is con- 
stantly being used, such as vegetable 
peelers, mixing machines, and sil- 
ver cleaning and burnishing ma- 
chines. 

“As for electric dishwashers, 
nothing new in principle has been 
offered recently, but in most cases 
the manufacturers have greatly im- 
proved their lines. One company 
has added a cabinet having three 
doors, so that if desired the ma- 
chine may be placed in a corner, 
and the trays may be inserted from 
the front and withdrawn from the 
side, instead of passing through 
from side to side as in the older 
models. 


Small Dishwasher for Diet 
Kitchens 


“This company has also added a 
small machine especially adapted for 
diet kitchens or lunch rooms. In 
this model, the tray is placed on a 
frame which is at the top when the 
machine is opened and drops into 
the chamber when it is closed. When 
the washing and rinsing are com- 
pleted, it is automatically raised to 
its first position, where the dishes 
are removed with ease. All of these 
models have been improved by the 
use of better bearings and new types 
of rinse nozzles, and by eliminating 
valve handles, which were slow to 
operate and constantly getting out 
of order. In place of these, the wash 
and rinse water is now controlled by 
levers which are much quicker to 
manipulate and require almost no 
repairs. 

“It must be remembered that even 
with a full complement of the latest 
types of kitchen equipment, the 
maximum benefit to be derived de- 
pends very largely on the proper 
placing of each piece. Too often in- 
stitutions, liberal in the purchase of 
equipment, have overlooked the ne- 
cessity of the well-studied layout 
with a view to saving time. and 
labor.” 
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Menus by Radio Solve 
Housekeeping Problem 


Housekeepers all over the land will 
soon join in a chorus of grateful 
thanks. One of their most trying 
problems—the planning of 1,095 
meals a year—has been solved. 
Plans are now under way for the 
daily broadcasting by radio, of 
menus of wholesome, appetizing 
meals. This sample menu for one 
day in January gives an idea of the 
helpfulness of the new undertaking, 
and suggests how every local broad- 
casting station can join in sending 
out suggested menus. 


Breakfast 
Melon, broiled bacon, waffles with 
syrup, coffee. 
Luncheon 
Consomme, creamed chicken on toast, 


tomato salad with cheese balls rolled 
in paprika, deep dish apple pie, tea. 


Dinner 


Fruit cocktail, baked ham, scalloped 
sweet potatoes, baked tomatoes stuffed 
with mushrooms,’ combination salad, 
frozen pudding, coffee. 


Why Radio Signals “Fade” 


A co-operative study of radio 
signal “fading” has been made by 
the Bureau of Standards and the 
American Radio Relay League. In 
these tests, from five to ten radio 
stations transmitted signals in suc- 
cession on certain nights, according 
to pre-arranged schedules. The sig- 
nals were received simultaneously by 
about one hundred receiving stations 
whose operators were provided with 
forms for recording the variations in 
the intensity of the signals as re- 
ceived. 

The general result of these tests 
substantiates the theory that the 
sources or causes of fading are in- 
timately associated with the condi- 
tions at the Heaviside surface, which 
is a conducting surface some sixty 
miles above the earth. Daytime 
transmission is largely carried on by 
means of waves moving along the 
ground, while night transmission, 
especially for great distances and 
short waves, is by means of waves 
transmitted along the Heaviside sur- 
face. Waves at night are thus free 
from the absorption encountered in 
the daytime but are subject to great 
variations caused by irregularities 
of the ionized air at.or,,near the 
Heaviside surface. These variations 
probably account for fading. 





The results of these tests are em- 
bodied in Scientific Paper No. 476 
of the Bureau of Standards. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is ten cents, cash. 





“Show “Em How”—A Film 
to Make Better Electrical 
Merchants 


“When a man’s requirements were 
simple, when his manner of living 
was crude, the common necessities of 
life were obtained through barter,” 
reads the prologue to the moving 
picture film “Show ’Em How,” just 
produced by the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, for general production be- 
fore electrical men. 

“With the establishment of com- 
munities barter became inadequate 
and the trader made his appearance,” 
continues the prologue. “But as the 
communities grew and expanded the 
trader found it more and more diffi- 
cult to carry his goods from place to 
place. So he selected a central loca- 
tion and established a trading point 
where producers and consumers could 
sell and buy. Thus the store came 
into existence. 

“The modern store is a develop- 
ment out of the simple past into the 
complex present-day system of dis- 
tribution. The better class of stores 
today stand as monuments to the 
diligent study and untiring energy 
of those men who have striven to 
render humanity daily the highest 
type of service. 

“If this picture inspires you to a 
more active and intelligent thought 


The picture, “Show ’Em How” depicts, by 
way of contrast, the development of a 
modern electrical store. First is shown the 
unsuccessful attempt of James Parker to 
make a success of electrical retailing with 


in the conduct of your business, if 
it stimulates your desire to promote 
your business more aggressively, 
then it has accomplished its pur- 
pose.” 

The film thus introduced tells the 
story of James Perkins, an electrical 
contractor-dealer who went into the 
merchandising of lamps and appli- 
ances on a business-like scale, and 
registered a real success—in busi- 
ness as well as in romance! The 
cast, following, gives a list of some 
of the situations in the plot: 

James Perkins, Warner P. Rich- 
mond; Joan Gregory, Isabelle Rea; 
“Load ’em up” Salesman, A. B. Mar- 
shall; an iron prospect, Ann Car- 
michael; a range prospect, Ellaen 
Williams; her father, M. C. Turpin; 
Vacuum cleaner prospect, Jane Ar- 
nold; a luminaire prospect, Fay 
Harrison; a washing machine pros- 
pect, Avis Nast; a lamp purchaser, 
James Evans; Sales clerk, Ellen 
Cruger. 

The picture “Show ’Em How,” re- 
quires about thirty-five minutes to 
show. It can be furnished in either 
Pathescope or standard film. The 
merchandising department of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 165 
Broadway, New York City, offers the 
use of it, without charge, to any 
organization in the electrical indus- 
try, the user to pay the express 
charges both ways, and to return 
the film as promptly as possible. 










antiquated methods. 
lack of service, orderly store arrangement 


Later, realizing his 
and enthusiasm, he applies modern mer- 
chandising methods to his business and 
registers a real success, as shown above. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for the Home Electric 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 
1917, number Electrical Merchan- 
dising has been furnishing its readers 
with the selective new-merchandise 
catalog service continued on these 
pages. By tearing out those items 
which affect your business and past- 
ing them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put 
information on what is made and who 
makes it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 


on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 





























This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of Electrical Merchandising. 
its title explains, its purpose is to put be- 
fore our readers information concerning 
the new merchandise and latest inventions 
on the market, 

To be. described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except’ their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 


depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 




















Electric Mixer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A 10-qt. mixing unit, the ‘“Mixonette,”’ 
has been brought out by the Read Ma- 
chinery Company, York, Pa., for use in 
restaurants, hotels, candy shops, soda 
fountains, cafeterias, boarding houses, 
hospitals and delicatessen stores. It has 
two speeds and the beaters and bowl 
are easily removable for cleaning. The 
equipment includes a 10-qt. bowl, whip 
and beater; also, if ordered, meat 
grinder, vegetable slicer, coffee grinder, 
grater, etc. The machine has a white 
enamel finish. 





Small-Size Ironing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


An electric ironing machine which re- 
quires no more space than the ordinary 
sewing machine and which is provided 
with casters for moving it around, is a 
new product of the American Ironing 
Machine Company. The ironer is similar 
in constrution to the company’s larger 
models, including the open-end and feed- 
board control features. The company’s 
address is 844 Adams Street West, Chi- 


cago. 
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Electric Radiator 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A radiator that operates from any 
convenient base-board outlet has been 
brought out by the Triumph Electric 
Heating Corporation, Third and Hill 
Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. The heater 
in the bottom of the radiator, which 
generates the heat, is divided into six 
units or elements, which in turn, are 
connected with an automatic thermo- 
stat, likewise divided into six units. 
When the room to be heated reaches 
the desired temperature, the thermo- 
stats automatically disconnect all but 
one of the electricity-consuming units, 
and this one unit, it is claimed, holds 
the room at the temperature indicated 
on the set screws of the thermostat. 











Electric Refrigerating Outfit 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


As no concrete foundation is neces- 
sary, the CP self-contained refrigerat- 
ing system of the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, 61-67 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, may be set be- 
side the ice-box or in the basement, as 
desired. It is a quarter-ton compact 
outfit, equipped with thermostatic con- 
trol to automatically start and stop the 
compressor as needed, to maintain the 
proper temperature. Anhydrous ammo- 
nia is the refrigerating agent. The 
machine is operated from any ordinary 
light socket by a 4 hp., 1,200-r.p.m. 
motor connected to compressor by belt. 
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Automatic Oil Burner 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A new design in oil-burning equipment 
is being offered by the Farm Utilities 
Company, 281-283 East Morrison Street, 
Portland, Ore. The burner, which con- 
sists of a motor, a blower which atom- 
izes the oil, a gas pilot light and the 
necessary valves to control the oil sup- 
ply, is installed by merely removing the 
grate bars. Several different styles of 
“Vulcan” burners may be obtained, in- 
cluding the type ‘‘C”’ which is equipped 
with an automatic thermostat with one- 
day clock and another model with eight- 
day clock. 





Battery Clip 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Directions explaining the use of the 
“Jiffy” clip with which Diamond “B” 
batteries are equipped state: “First 
loop the end of the wire leading to the 
device to be connected and pass through 
the loop the end of the spiral spring 
with which the battery is equipped; 
then pass the wire along the spiral 
spring until contact is made on four 
points of the wire. If the wire is then 
twisted it cannot be pulled out, but 
even without twisting the wire a positive 
contact is created.” Diamond batteries 
are made by the Diamond Electric Spe- 
cialties Corporation, 101-10 South 
Orange Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Radio Receiver with Loud- 
speaker Combined 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Another ‘Radiola’” has made its ap- 
pearance. It is known as the new 
Radiola V combination and was brought 
out in response to the demand for a 
receiver with loudspeaker attached. The 
cabinet and receiving elements are the 
same as originally furnished in the old 
“Vv” except that three Radiotrons UV-199 
have been substituted for the WD-11’s. 
A grid bias connection has been added 
as well as antenna plug and type FH 
loudspeaker. The address of the Radio 
Corporation of America is 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Incense Burner and Colored 
Light Display 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A colorful attraction for the window 
display will be found in the electric in- 
cense burners made by the Martin 
Novelty Company, 1324 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. “A new me- 
chanical element,” says the manufac- 
turer, “lends a rare fascination to the 
burners, for heat waves from an electric 
light in the device animate a_ vari- 
colored fan, casting a flickering kaleido- 
scope of color on the figure, while the 
incense smoke, winding up and about 
the figure, being shot with colors of 
rainbow hue, simulates fire.” Several 
distinctive designs of burners are of- 
fered by the company. 








Reflector for Stenographers’ 
Transcribing Device 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


An adjustable reflector for focusing 
light rays, either daylight or artificial, 
on the reading area of the ‘“‘Line-A-Time” 
stenographers’ note-book holder, has 
been introduced by the Line-A-Time 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. The reflector is held in place as 
an auxiliary to the stationary bar of the 
note-book holder which indicates the 
area from which the _ stenographer 
should do her reading, and its position 
will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. 

















Insulator for Lead-In Work 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Because of its adaptability for pole 
and lead-in work, electrical contractors 
and telephone and power companies will 
be interested in the “Emily” fitting made 
by the Findlay Electric Porcelain Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio. The manufacturer, 
in describing the device, states that it 
is assembled with a j},-in. screw hook 
and well-glazed insulator to withstand 
severe weather conditions. 














Floor Polishing and Scrubbing 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The old-time super-chore of the home, 
care of the floors, is no longer dreaded 
by the housewife who performs_ this 
task electrically. The International Floor 
Machine Company, 220-230 West Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City, is the 
manufacturer of a machine which scrubs, 
polishes and refinishes floors. The dif- 
ferent classes of work are performed 
through the use of attachments provided 
including a scrubbing-brush attachment 
for washing kitchen floors; a polishing 
attachment for polished floors; and a 
steel-wire brush, with steel-wool pad, for 
the refinishing job. The machine oper- 
ates from any convenience outlet or elec- 
tric light socket. 





Electric Corn Popper 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


From one to two hundred five-cent 
bags of popcorn an hour is the rated 
capacity of the electric corn popper 
brought out by C. V. Champion & Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. A four-pronged agi- 
tator just under the lid of an aluminum 
skillet, driven through a rod by a 1/20- 
hp. motor mounted on the top of the 
cabinet, keeps the corn in constant mo- 
tion while it is popping, making it heat 
evenly. The time for popping each 
charge of corn varies from two to three 
oe depending on the grade of corn 
used, 
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Appoint One of Your Clerks 
as “Advertising Manager” 


There are advertising graveyards 
everywhere. Sometimes they are 
hidden behind a pile of merchandise 
in a dealer’s storeroom. Sometimes it 
is in the misapplication of material 
intended for certain purposes, cites 
the Marshall-Wells Hardware Com- 
pany of Duluth, Minn. 

Sometimes the manufacturer cre- 
ates his own graveyard through his 
carelessness in supplying the dealer 
with a mass of advertising matter, 
beautifully prepared and expensively 
produced, and then thinks his work 
is completed. The result is a big 
casualty list of unused advertising 
matter. Sometimes the graveyard 
is created by the excess advertising 
matter ordered and sent, and a bunch 
of left-overs find their way to the 
discard after the necessary quantity 
has been used. 

Some dealers who are using every 
sales avenue possible, find it mighty 
good business to appoint one of their 
clerks as advertising manager or give 
him the duties of keeping mailing 
lists up-to-date, advertising matter 
moving according to a set plan, win- 
dows trimmed, show cases decorated 
and the store generally properly 
arranged and clean. 

A man such as this could take this 
advertising catalog, master the pur- 
pose behind each item, study the 
plan so that the workings and sched- 
ule co-ordinate, thus giving the ad- 
vertising matter a proper chance of 
proving its worth. 





Vacuum Cleaning Data for 
the Architect and Engineer 


The lack of a ready reference work 
on vacuum cleaning for use in calcu- 
lation and specification of vacuum 
cleaning systems has been felt by 
architects and engineers. The rapid 
growth of the vacuum cleaning in- 
dustry has led to many inquiries 
from architects and engineers from 
all parts of the country, for definite 
information on which to base calcu- 
lations. 

To meet this need, the United 
Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
issuing a booklet called “Vacuum 
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Cleaning—Data for Architects and 
Engineers.” The objeet of the bul- 
letin is to present to the engineer 
and architect logical and reliable in- 
formation, compiled from long es- 
tablished data and formulas, to- 
gether with such modifications as are 
found to apply to the transmission 
of air through pipes at a high 
velocity under vacuum instead of di- 
rect pressure. 

Tables on velocity and vacuum 
loss in pipes are based on actual pipe 
sizes, such as are found in standard 
wrought iron or steel pipe. 


Washday Drudgeries Saved 
by the Electric Drier 






































“In less time than it requires to stretch the 
old-fashioned clothes line, the washing is 
ready for ironing,’ with the electric clothes 
drier made by the Bock Laundry Machine 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. An _ interesting 
folder emphasizing the many drudgeries 
saved by the drier has been issued by the 
manufacturer for distribution by dealers. 
The three little pictures, reproduced above, 
help the housewife visualize how the drier 
Saves the tiresome tasks of stretching 
clothes lines, carrying heavy baskets of wet 
clothes, and re-washing clothes blown off 
the line. 





Crepe Paper Builds Sales for 
Two-Way Plugs 


Just to show that a little gay crepe 
paper, together with intelligent plan- 
ning, is all that is needed to radically 
increase sales of a staple article like 
two-way plugs, the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago recently staged a unique win- 
dow trim contest. 


All the material sent to the com- — 


peting dealers was as follows: 


roll orange and black crepe paper 
roll black crepe paper 

roll orange crepe paper 

roll orange crepe ribbon 

roll black crepe ribbon 
merchandise or window cards 
window strips, in black and orange. 


Nahe ee ee 


With this simple material, the 
dealers built window displays around 
the Hallowe’en theme, the results of 
which were more than satisfactory. 
“We don’t care particularly whether 
we win a prize or not,” wrote one 
dealer. “Our window sold more two- 
way plugs during the week than we 
thought was possible. Just put us 
down for any more window material 
of this kind you get out. It was 
fine!” 

The prizes in the contest were 
awarded as follows: 


First, $160—Stubbs Electric Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. Second, $75—The 
Electric Sales Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Third, $50—The P & A Electric 
Supply Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Fourth, $25—Seger Electric Company, 
Edison Park, Chicago, IIl. 

And $10 each to Newark Electrical 
Supply Company, Newark, N. J.; Berk- 
shire Electric Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Conklin Electrical Company, 
Ventura, Cal.; Middlebrooks Electric 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Rumsey 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
National Electrical Supply Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Correll Electric 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; White Elec- 
tric Company, Berkeley, Cal.; Hatties- 
burg Traction Company, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Knecht-Feeney Electric Com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Ohio.’ 





The McPhilben Lighting Fixture 
Company of Queens, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of the “Queens Quality” line of 
fixtures, announces the completion of a 
beautifully-illustrated 64-page catalog 
showing the newest models, designs 
and finishes in residential lighting fix- 
tures. The catalogs are ready for dis- 
tribution and will be maiied upon re- 
quest. 
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Making Sales via a 
Child’s Cut-Out Book 


The way to every mother’s heart 
is through her children—of course, 
that’s axiomatic. Every house-to- 
house salesman can tell you that, and 
he is a poor salesman who doesn’t 
know the value to him of little Alice’s 
shining eyes or small John’s grin at 
sight of a peppermint stick osten- 
tatiously concealed in a capacious 
pocket. 

Even if the days of the wholesale 
distribution of souvenirs, rag-dolls 
and trick toys are gone, one can’t 
neglect the children! Many a sales 
battle that was apparently lost has 
been turned into victory by the sales- 
man who could sympathetically listen 
to a mother’s tale of how Bill, Jr., 
came through scarlet fever, or how 


a small daughter’ received the 
highest marks in her class _ last 
report-day ! 


To provide its dealers with a 
means of interesting parents as well 
as children in things electrical, the 
Western Electric Company is offer- 
ing an extremely clever idea in a 
child’s cut-out book. It is called: 
“Sunday to Sunday in the Electrical 
Home—A Cut-Out Poster Book for 
Little Ones and Grown-Ups.” 


The book is a gorgeous collection 
of verses, bright-colored strips of 
paper and pictures of little girls 
using vacuum cleaners, clothes 
washers and all the other labor- 
savers. The pictures are marked off 
in sections, to be pasted in with the 
corresponding pieces of colored pa- 
per—altogether, there’s all the ma- 
terial for an entrancing afternoon 
with paste and shears for any little 
girl! 

A message on the last page “to 
mothers and fathers” tells briefly 
the things that they would like to 
know about the electrical appliances 
shown in the pictures. 





Industrial Lighting 
Equipment 


The Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, has pre- 
pared a new bulletin of 80 pages, No. 
52, devoted to industrial lighting 
equipment. In addition to the gen- 
eral catalog material, there is an 
extensive series of illustrations show- 
ing the results of correct illumination 
in industrial plants of all types. 
There is also a section devoted to the 
philosophy of good illumination as an 
industrial necessity, an essay on the 
requirements of good illumination, a 
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This is one of the pictures in the child’s 
cut-out book designed by Western Electric 
for dealer distribution. Give copies of the 


book to your customers and prospects, to 
your outside salesmen, and to children who 


come to your store. 


A Lighted Desk for Selling 





] 


An ingenious idea has 


been worked 
by the Montana Power Company, 
Mont., 
trical advertising literature. 
of a writing table with a glass top with 
rack containing pens, ink and other writing 


out 
Butte, 
to further the distribution of elec- 
This consists 


material. There is a shelf all around the 
table six inches below the top. The shelf 
is divided into compartments which con- 
tain a variety of attractive pamphlets tell- 
ing about appliances and other things elec- 
trical. As the shelf is open, the customer 
can help himself to whatever literature he 
likes. The desk is illuminated like a show 
case, 





discussion of the important points to 
consider, the use of charts, and a 
demonstration of making the more 
simple calculations for correct indus- 
trial illumination. 





How Are Your Bell-Ringer 
Sales? 


To help speed up its dealers’ sales 
of bell-ringing transformers, the 
Killark Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is now offering 
these transformers in fancy display 
cartons. Each carton contains five 
bell-ringing transformers. It is de- 
signed for counter display or to be 
put in a show window to attract the 
purchaser. 





The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, has issued a 
bulletin, No. 3062, on electric conduc- 
tion heaters for general industrial and 
machine applications, such as metal 
pots, metal moulds, embossing press- 
heads and blocks, gluing machines, 
package-sealing machines, thread-finish- 
ing machines, shoe and textile machin- 
ery, celluloid dies, ironing machines, 
hot plates, etc. 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has ready for distrib- 
ution a 32-page miniature catalog 
briefly describing its complete line of 
portable electric machine tools. Its con- 
venient size makes it most practical for 
carrying around in the pocket. 


The Rome Wire Company, Rome, 
N. Y., is issuing a new price list on its 
super-service cords and cables. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 

















Radio Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The “Ambassador” headset illustrated 
is manufactured by the Tower Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 98 Brookline Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. It weighs 12 oz. and 
may be obtained in 2,000 ohms to 5,000 
ohms resistance. 





Side-Wired Convenience Outlet 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Harvey Hubbell, _Inc., 3ridgeport, 
Conn., is the manufacturer of the new 
side-wired outlet illustrated. It is made 
with black composition body, double 
T-slots and standard Hubbell phosphor- 
bronze double contact springs. The ter- 
minal screws are large and ample space 
is provided for wiring. Another feature 
is the broad bearing surface for flush 
plate. 























Vertical-Type “B” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


As a convenience to radio fans whose 
table area is limited, the National Car- 
bon Company has developed a new “B” 
battery that is constructed along verti- 
eal lines instead of horizontal. It is 
known as No. 764, gives 22% volts, and 
is 34 in. wide by 5§ in. high. 





Electric Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“Ring-Vac” is the name under which 
the improved “Lincoln” washing ma- 
chine will hereafter be marketed by its 
manufacturer, the Lincoln Washing Ma- 
chine Company, 350 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. The new trade-name, the 
company points out, is based on the ma- 
chine’s characteristic feature—a beveled- 
type of plunger which moves up and 
down inside the circular copper tub, 
causing an unusual turbulence, directed 
toward the center of the tub by both 
downward and upward movements. 





Lacquer for Coloring Electric 
Light Bulbs and Other 
Articles 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The Greater Service Company, 329-331 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., is market- 
ing a new lacquer which is furnished in 
transparent or colored form. The trans- 
parent lacquer is used for protecting, 
preserving and beautifying the finishes 
of articles while the colored compound 
is used for decorative purposes, for pro- 
ducing polychrome effects, coloring glass 
and electric light bulbs, etc. 








Household Lighting Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“No longer,” says the Frankelite 
Company, 5016 Woodland Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “does the modern home 
employ the use of lighting fixtures that 
are the same in design regardless of the 
room in which they are placed.” This 
company has recently introduced a new 
kitchen lighting fixture, ceiling type, No. 
4064. By special request and slight 
addition in price, a polished silver re- 
flector will be furnished with this unit. 











Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new ‘Moon” loudspeaker, made 
by the Wilson Utensil Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, is designed for use on one, two 
or three steps of amplification and can 
be had in single or double-phone connec- 
tions. It is 15 in. high, is made of 
aluminum and has heavy black iron 
sound channels. 








Electric Heater for Flush- 
With-Wall Installation 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A built-in electric register that may 
be installed flush in any wall or parti- 
tion, without protruding into the room, 
has been developed by the Electric 
Heating and Manufacturing Company, 
Westlake at Republican Street, Seattle, 
Wash. It is equipped with three-heat 
indicating switch mounted on the grille 
and ready to connect to the wires of 
the building. The heaters, which come 
in two standard sizes, 144 in. by 18 in. 
and 30 in. by 18 in., with wattages rang- 
ing from 660 to 5,000, are adapted to 
heat an entire building or single room, 
as desired. 





Electrically-Driven Oil-Burning 
Heating Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


““Marvelize’ and do away with the 
unsightly and dusty coal pile’’ says the 
Oil Heater Distributing Company, 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City, in 
sales literature describing its “Marvel” 
oil burner. A 4-hp. motor. supplies 
power for operation of an oil and air 
pump, all mounted on a bed plate 18 in. 
by 20 in. Other related parts are the 
burner, inside of which the fuel is atom- 
ized, and the gas pilot light for regu- 
lator which maintains the proper degree 
of strength of pilot light. It is equipped, 
of course, with thermostatic control. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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%-in. Portable Electric Drill 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new jf-in. drill recently intro- 
duced by the Black & Decker Company, 
Baltimore, Md., is similar to the com- 
pany’s 3-in. drill but has a more power- 
ful motor and other parts in proportion 
to its size. It is equipped with a three- 
jaw gear-nut chuck for straight-shank 
drill bits, weighs 7 lb., and is claimed 
to have a no-load speed of 1,400 r.p.m. 





Transformer for Electric Toys 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The transformer made by the Ameri- 
can Flyer Manufacturing Company, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
has a capacity of 75 watts and is de- 
signed for use with alternating current 
only, 110-volt, 60-cycle primary, with 
secondary voltage of 54, 6, 64, 7, 9, 103, 
11, 114, 12 and 14. Most of the steps 
in this transformer, the company points 
out, are in half-volt units instead of full 
volts, which feature is claimed to give 
closer control and make possible the 
operation of a number of electric trains 
and other toys without the necessity of 
using a rheostat. 























Electric Sealer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


_ As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, the Morton Motor Com- 
pany’s electric sealing machine is a 
compact instrument similar in shape to 
a hammer. On one end is the electricai 
heating element which melts the wax 
and on the other—unheated—end pro- 
vision is made for the seal. The seal 
end has removable head so that the 
purchaser may make use of his own 
seal The device is suggested for use 
by postoffice, express companies, banks, 
jewelery and drug companies, etc., in 
registering packages. The address of 
the company is 1124 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Dimmer for Automobile Lights 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The stricter dimming laws that are 
going into effect to make night driving 
safe are responsible for the appearance 
of the “Rex” dimmer for automobile 
lights, made by the Ajax Auto Parts 
Company, Racine, Wis. The device is 
installed on the steering post of the car 
directly below the wheel and brings con- 
trol of the headlights to the driver’s 
finger-tips. 











Small Composition 
Attachment Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Suitable for lamps, small portables and 
other similar devices is the composition 
attachment plug recently developed by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Its features include strong black com- 
position body, fluted composition cap 
with heavy blades and large binding 
screws, and ample wiring space at ter- 
minals for lamp cord. 





Light-Weight Electric 
Valve Grinder 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Another Black & Decker tool has 
been placed on the market in the form 
of an electric valve grinder which, the 
company declares, is similar to its pre- 
vious valve grinder but embodies many 
refinements. It weighs only 6 Ib., is 
arranged with double gear reduction 
and is equipped with improved design 
pistol grip and trigger switch. 











Commercial Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“The Ford of commercial lighting 
units” is the name bestowed on the new 
fixture recently brought out by the 
EnameLite Corporation, Lincoln Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. It is adjustable to 
100-watt, 150 and 200-watt lamps, fits 
standard 24-in. shade-holders and can be 
mounted on old fixtures, on a drop cord, 
chain pendant or ceiling ring. 








Radio Spider Dial 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The bakelite spider dial illustrated was 
developed by Herbert Frost, Inc., 154 
West Lake Street, Chicago, to permit 
close tuning without costly vernier at- 
tachments. The beveled edge of the dial 
is of the conventional type, but the cen- 
ter has been made more satisfactory for 
gripping by means of a spider or yoke. 
Numbers and divisions on the dial are 
white-enamel filled, and the dial is di- 
vided into 100 points over 180 deg., read- 
ing from right to left. 





Pull Socket with Detachable 
Hickey for Candle Fixtures 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The outstanding feature 
of the new socket brought 
out by Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
the fully-accessible loca- 
tion of the terminal bind- 
ing screws and the screws 
which hold the detachable 
hickey to the socket body. 
The detachable hickey can 
be removed in a few sec- 
onds, it is said, and 
screwed on the fixture be- 
fore the wires are at- 
tached to the binding 
screws of the socket, thus 
eliminating all wire twist- 





ing. The chain is 
equipped with detach- 
able acorn, permiting it 


to be dropped through a 
hole in the bobeche, if 
desired. 





Special Grip Wiring Devices 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

To fill a need in industrial plants for 
stronger wiring devices, the Arrow Elec- 
tric Company, Hartford, Conn., is manu- 
facturing a line of “Arro-Grip’”’ devices 
designed to take the strain off the bind- 
ing posts and prevent short circuits 
from frayed wires. They are suitable 
for cord from § in. to 4 in. but can be 
furnished for smaller sized cord. 
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What an Ironer Saves 


Does your woman customer ever 
challenge your statement that the 
electric ironer will actually save 
money for her? If so, do one of two 
things. Sit down and, pencil in hand, 
figure out the total savings for her; 
or give her one of the little booklets 
which almost every ironer manufac- 
turer offers, so that she may study 
the figures at her leisure. 

For example, an unusually detailed 
estimate is made by the American 
Ironing Machine Company, Chicago, 
in its booklet called “An Aid to 
Family Happiness,” part of which 
is as follows: 

“A weekly family ironing will 
usually require four to five hours. 
With an ironer, it can be ironed in 
an hour or less. The laundress’ hire 
for doing this ironing would easily 
amount to $100 to $200 a year. By 
using an ironer, you save these 
wages, amounting in the course of 
ten years to the tidy sum of $1,000 
to $2,000. 

“The fuel consumed during an 
average weekly ironing done by 
hand, using gas, coal or electricity, 
costs about 26 cents, or $13.50 a 
year. The same ironing, done on an 
ironer, costs 24 cents for gas for 
heating, and 14 cents for electricity 
for operating, a total cost of 4 cents 
—a clear saving of 22 cents on a 
week’s ironing—$11.44 each year. 

“The point of a hand iron often 
catches and tears threads of open 


work in laces, etc. A small hand 
iron is easily over-heated, with con- 
sequent danger of scorching the 
linen. The ironer avoids this, and 
by assuring longer wear of your 
linen, effects a large saving in cost 
of new linen.” 





Motor and Generator 


Operator’s Handbook 


Detailed instructions for the proper 
installation, operation and care of 
electric motors and generators are 
given in a booklet which has been 
prepared and just published by the 
Electric Power Club, 900 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. These instructions 
are grouped under the five follow- 
ing headings: General Installation, 
Method of Drive, Operation, Care 
and Maintenance. 

It is recognized that the life and 
successful operation of electric 
motors and generators depend upon 
their proper design and manufac- 
ture, says S. N. Clarkson, secretary 
of the Power Club. While motors 
and generators require less care than 
almost any other type of power appa- 
ratus, neglect of certain fundamental 
requirements may lead to serious 
trouble if not to the loss of the equip- 
ment. A wide distribution of infor- 
mation of this character is, therefore, 
important and these brief instruc- 
tions have been prepared for the 
assistance of those responsible for 
the installation, operation and main- 
tenance of electric motors. 





This Simple Display Makes Good Selling Battery-Bell Sets 
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§ pecial Sale 
Call Bell Outfit 
Can be Installed 
By any bee ci, 
Complete With 
Push Batt 
Gare hapless xe Bracket. 








A home-made “step” platform covered with 
&@ gray velvet “throw,” is the basis of this 
simple selling fixture. Just the punch needed 
to move the goods is furnished by the pla- 
card. 


This counter platform was installed re- 
cently by Stanley & Patterson, 23 Murray 
Street, New York City, for the purpose of 
boosting the sale of call bell outfits. Put 
one like it on your counter! 


Mr. McGinnis Buys an 
Electric Heater 


A clever way of telling the radiant 
heater story is embodied in a leaflet 
issued by the Simplex Electric Heat- 
ing Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
purporting to be the diary for one 
month of one “William McGinnis.” 

Mr. McGinnis’ troubles start and 
end with a furnace that won’t heat 
up properly, doesn’t heat the rooms 
adequately, and has an exasperating 
habit of going out altogether at the 
slightest excuse. “Furnace out this 
morning,” he writes one day. “Cut 
myself shaving. Hands were cold. 
In a rush—had to rebuild fire.” 
Next day—‘“Radiator out of order in 
kids’ bedroom. Kids come into my 
room to dress. Said their room was 
too cold. We sure are crowded in 
this house.” And a few days later— 
“Kids have colds.” 

Several more entries record Mr. 
McGinnis’ growing interest in a 
radiant heater, his decision to buy 
one, his satisfaction with it, his 
wife’s fears about the cost—and 
finally, the receipt of the electric 
light bill—“Light bill in. Opened in 
fear and trembling. Only ninety 
cents more than last month. Slipped 
something over on the meter this 
time.” 





German Marks as Advertis- 


ing Souvenirs 


A novel advertising scheme is be- 
ing used by the Stow Manufacturing 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
manufacturers of flexible-shaft tools. 
Fifty thousand-mark German bank 
notes are being sent out to the trade 
accompanied by a letter which reads: 

“Slowly, but surely, the German 
mark is depreciating in value, just 
as the cheap tool is in your shop. 
Stow tools of proven value are sold 
on merit, with 48 years of experience 
to their credit. We would esteem 
it a privilege to serve you.” 





Fibreduro, Inc., 163 Newport Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces a _ new, 
handsomely illustrated catalog on its 
fixtures for public building, commer- 
cial, and residential lighting. 


The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has prepared a useful catalog for 
radio users, of a size which permits 
being easily slipped into the pocket or 
handbag. In addition to illustrations 
and descriptions, there is an entire sec- 
tion devoted to correct hookups and 
general information, which even the 
experienced radio enthusiast will find 
helpful. 
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National Radio Legislation 
Urged by Hoover 


“The rapid growth of radio communi- 
cation makes necessary an affirmative 
declaration by Congress of a govern- 
mental policy in accordance with which 
the art is to be conducted and the em- 
powering of some agency to carry that 
policy into effect. This can only be 
done through an officer with discretion- 
ary powers and under regulations 
which will be made by him in conform- 
ity with the general terms of the law. 
I most earnestly commend this matter 
to the attention of Congress.” 

In these words Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover will in his forthcoming 
annual report to Congress urge the im- 
portance of national regulation of the 
radio situation. The recommendations 


®made by the second national radio con- 


ference last March and adopted by 
the department virtually in their en- 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of 


at Play, and in Convention- 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 














tirety have, Mr. Hoover will say, re- 
duced interference greatly; but he goes 
on to observe: 

“Facilities for the enforcement of the 
present law are wholly inadequate. 
There are some twenty-five thousand 
stations now sending radio messages 
within our country or along our 
coasts. The law requires the inspec- 
tion of all these stations, and if this 
inspection is to be sufficiently efficient 
to accomplish results in the character 
of equipment and prevention of inter- 
ference it must be performed with rea- 
sonable frequency. To inspect these 
twenty-five thousand stations the de- 
partment has only a total force of 
twenty-nine men. Manifestly, under 
such a condition, effective inspection is 
impossible.” 


er ee ee ee as ee ee ee ee 


Electrical Men at Work, y~ 





Commerce Yearbook Reviews 
~ Economics of World’s 
Business 


Aiming towards the ultimate stabil- 
ization of business and industry through 
the reduction of economic losses result- 
ing from the recurrent extremes of the 
business cycle, the Department of Com- 
merce announces something entirely 
new in the way of government service 
to business in the form of the first issue 
of the Commerce Yearbook just issued. 

This Yearbook has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of the Census in response to 
the demands of American business men, 
bankers, economists, trade association 
executives and the trade press for an 
authoritative review of the economic 
year throughout the world, prepared 


(Continued on page 4067) 





New York Lighting Fixture Manufacturers Meet. 


Quote Fixture 


Industry at $225,000,000 Yearly. 














At the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
November 21, the Association of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers, Inc., of New York 
City held a dinner jointly with the New 
York Division of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 

Herman Plaut, chairman of the national 
body, presided and there were addresses by 
Edward L. Cox, “What New York Has 
Done,’ Robert Biddle, past president of 
The National Council on “Four Years of 


Achievement,” Fred R. Farmer, also past- 
president, The National Council, “Chicago, 


The Ideal Market City,” Cnarles H. 
Hofrichter, secretary, National Council, 
“Notice the Lighting Equipment,” and 


Bernard Blitzer, president. Lightolier Com- 
pany, New York City, on the subject “Our 
Hope and Ambition.” 

Chairman Plaut cited the fact that within 
the past year 34 hotels representing an in- 
vestment of $54,000,000, and 88 apartments 








representing $120,000,000, have been erected 
in New York City, yet less than | per cent 
of this total investment was spent for the 
lighting equipment for these structures. Mr 
Plaut urged more general adoption of tl 
Detroit idea, ‘““Three Per Cent for Fixture 

3Zernard Blitzer cited nation-wide figures 
to show that the total sales of lighting fix 
tures for the past year has been at a figure 
estimated between $225,000,000 and 250 
600.000. 
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Toaster 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Specifications of the “Gold Seal” turn- 
over toaster made by the Gold Seal 
Electric Company, 1270-1280 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, are as follows: 
7 in. high, 64 in. long, 34 in. wide. The 
turn-over: lacework toast racks are ar- 
ranged to take any size bread and are 
operated by ebonized handles. The de- 
vice has mirror-nickel finish and ebo- 
nized feet and is equipped with 6 ft. of 
cord and 2-piece attachment plug. 





Pertable Heater and Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A, two-in-one device, combining a two- 
burner electric stove and portable hot- 
blast heater, is in production by the 
Triplex Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 653 St. Paul Street West, Mon- 
treal, Canada. The elements may be 
used singly or in series. The unit is 
being marketed as “The Stove of a Thou- 
sand Uses.” 








Micrometer Adjustment 
Rheostat 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The outstanding points of interest 
about the new rheostat of the Howard 
tadio Company, Inc., 4248 North West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, are the single knob 
control and the automatic instantaneous 
adjustment of the micrometer portion. 
The latter feature is always carried 
along with the main adjustment control, 
it is pointed out, and comes into opera- 
tion whenever the desired adjustment is 
exceeded on the main control. The total 
resistance of the rheostat is approxi- 
mately 7 ohms and its continuous cur- 
rent-carrying capacity is rated at 1? 
amp. 








een. 











Combined Radiator and 
Air Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The heat generated by the element in 
the “Double Heat” heater recently de- 
veloped by Dr. E. A. Martin of the 
Double Heat Electric Heater Company, 
47 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, is’ utilized in two ways--First, 
by direct radiation, and second »%y air 
convection. The heating element, being 
hollow, is converted into an elongated 
flue by means of copper tubes at top and 
bottom. The inner walls of this hollow 
element, in becoming hot, heat the air 
contained therein and produce a column 
of heated air moving through the top 
flue and discharging into the room from 
the top of the heater. ‘ 











Vertical Cover for Rigid 
Pendant Outlet Boxes 
Liectrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The “Always Vertical” cover manu- 
factured by the Adapti Company, 2996 
Kast Seventy-second Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is designed for use where rigid 


pendants must be supported vertically 
from outlet boxes installed on uneven or 
sloping beams or ceilings or for wiring 
runs where the boxes are _ supported 
from the conduit itself. The = slottea 
screw-holes in the cover permit a wide 
range of different makes of fittings and 
the new device can therefore be fitted 
to practically any type of standard out- 


‘let box, it is declared. 

















Electric Sterilizer 
Electrical Merchandising, Janniry, 1924 
F. P. Fair of the Pioneer Electric 

Company of San joaquin, Cal., has de- 
signed an electric sterilizer for the dairy 
which utilizes the principle of the elec- 
tric water heater in generating steam 
for the can sterilization process. Heat 
is developed by a 5-kw. water-heating 
element in the bottom of the container. 
Four milk cans in 15 minutes is the ca- 
pacity of one sterilizer. 





Audio-Frequency 
Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“Tt is usually the amplifying trans- 
former in the radio set that determines 
whether the received programs will be 
music or noise,” says the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, Adams 
and Aberdeen Streets, Chicago, in refer- 
ence to the audio-frequency transformer 
recently developed by the company. The 
object in view, it is said, was to pro- 
vide a transformer that would function 
equally as well on the low (or bass) 
voice as on the high frequency (or 
fifth position of the violin). 





Ornamental Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


For hotel lobbies, banks, churches or 
other buildings where interior decora- 
tions call for something more elaborate 
in lighting equipment than a plain white 
bowl and refiecter, the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
has transformed its ‘‘Denzar” unit into a 
very ornamental fixture by replacing the 
white bowl with a bow! of similar shape 
decorated with a floral design in two 
colors. The reflector of this new unit is 
enclosed in metal scroll work, finished 
to give the appearance of rusty iron, 
with touches of polychrome. The num- 
ber of this design is F23-31. 
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Motor-Driven Centrifugal 
Pump 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Numerous applications are suggested 
for the new motor-driven pump made by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., including its use 
as brine or core pump for refrigerating 
equipment, bottle-washing pump, water 
supply pump for air-conditioning ma- 
chines, for use in small irrigation units, 
cooling water for transformers, with 
electric furnaces, etc. Its outstanding 
feature is the design of the pump-im- 
peller, which is mounted overhung at the 
end of the heavy motor shaft. 











Power Plant for Radio Sets 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


How to operate the radio set from 
any ordinary lighting circuit is told by 
the Gould Storage Battery Company, 30 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 
City, through the use of the Gould “Uni- 
power” combination set, which combines 
Unipower “A” and “B” batteries and 
other Unipower apparatus in a hand- 
some cabinet. All necessary contacts 
for “A” and “B” circuits are accessible 
on the outside of the cabinet. The unit 
is built in both open and closed types 
for direct or alternating current and 
for various voltages and cycles. 




















Tumbler Switch With 
Luminous Tip 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

A tumbler switch with transparent 
bakelite handle equipped with built-in 
luminous locator has been brought out 
by the Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. “Having developed a tum- 
bler switch with a handle which would 
lend itself to a built-in luminous lo- 
cator,” says the company, “we experi- 
mented with various kinds of bakelite 
and finally found a grade which was 
quite transparent. Then it was a sim- 
ple problem to get radium-coated glass 
rods to put inside these handles.” 





Variometer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 19°24 


The stator coils of the new variom- 
eter of the Coto-Coil Company, 87 Wil- 


lard Avenue, Providence, I., are 
honeycomb wound and the connections 
to the rotor are made through braided, 
stranded copper cable, provided with 
stop to prevent breaking of cables. The 
range of the variometer is given as 200- 
600 meters and it is designed for use 
with dry battery tubes without loading. 
Its size is 34 in. to top of frame (bind- 
ing posts excluded), 34 in. deep, and 13 
in. wide. 
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Radio Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

The No. 100 “Duoplug” of the Pacent 
Electric Company, 22 Park Place, New 
York City, is made to accommodate two 
pairs of phones in parallel, without the 
use of tools in making connections. The 
special toggle structure of the connector 
screw permits two different sized cord 
tips to be connected at the same time 
and the connectors are designed to ac- 
commodate stranded or solid conductors, 
spade tips or practically any other type 
ll terminal, the manufacturer points 
vut, 























Electric Marcel Waver 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
The electric hair waver illustrated is 

manufactured by the Gold Seal Electric 
Company, 1270-1280 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It has high nickel 
finish, Nichrome element, 2-piece plug. 
strain reliever and ebonized handles 
which fit the hand. 




















Waterproof Insulating Tape 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

Neither hot sun nor cold, it is claimed, 
will affect the efficiency of the “Hydro- 
Proof” insulating tape brought out by 
the Elkhart Rubber Works, Elkhart, 
Ind. The tape is a sticky, waterproof 
composition, containing no rubber, and 
is especially designed for high voltage 
line work. It is put up in non-adhesive 
wrappers and can be obtained in any 
width desired, from 3 in. to 4 in. 





Electric Range 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

The patented double door is an ex- 
clusive feature of the “Garland” electric 
range made by the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. This feature is de- 
signed to reduce the loss of heat caused 
by opening the oven door. Another point 
of interest in the range is the cooking 
top, the four units of which are made of 
two elements each, each element draw- 
ing 600 watts. All models are wired for 
119-220 volts, 3-wire system, a.c. 01! 
d.c. or 110-volt, 2-wire system on order. 





Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 ‘° 
The O’Neil Manufacturing Company, 

718 Palisade Avenue, West New York. 
N. J., in describing its ‘‘Audiphone’”’ 
loudspeaker, calls special attention to 
the adjustment feature which is built 
directly on the armature, the logical 
place, the company declares, to control 
the air gap. The base or housing of the 
loudspeaker is described as non-mag- 
netic with no vibration periods of its 
own. The interior construction of the 
unit is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The horn is made of wood fiber. 
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Night Classes in Illuminating 
Engineering 


The School of Industrial Arts of 
Trenton, N. J., is offering a course in 
illuminating engineering, supplemented 
by popular lectures, with James D. 
Lee, Jr., illuminating engineer, Cam- 
den, N. J., as instructor. This course 
will be especially valuable to those 
interested in the planning, installation 
and use of electric lighting in resi- 
dences, stores, theaters, manufacturing 
plants, etc. 

There can be no question as to the 
usefulness of the art of illumination 
for, explains the prospectus, the eye- 
sight, disposition, efficiency and safety 
of the vast majority of people are 
directly concerned in the problems of 
illumination. 

The class meets every Wednesday 
evening, continuous throughout the 
winter and early spring. 





Frank H. Gale, who for the past 
seventeen years has been in charge of 
the syace advertising of the General 
Electric Company, has been assigned 
to the staff of Dana R. Bullen, assist- 
ant vice-president, with the title of 
manager of conventions and exhibits, 
and his field will be one with which his 
work has made him very familiar. 
Mr. Gale entered the service of the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1890. With the 
formation of the General Electric Com- 


Houston Company was merged, his 
work took him to Schenectady. In 1901 
he had charge of the Company’s in- 
terests at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, and since then he has 
had supervision of such work at all ex- 
hibits and conventions, notably at the 
St. Louis and San Francisco world’s 
fairs. He was awarded a gold medal 
at the San Francisco Exposition. Fol- 
lowing the St. Louis Exposition he was 
placed in charge of the Company’s ad- 
vertising in periodicals and later given 
the title of advertising manager. The 
present advertising department has 
grown from a small beginning to its 
present status under his direction. His 
work has taken him to every section of 
the country, and there are few who 
have a wider acquaintance or more 
friends in the electrical industry 
than he. 


Harry J. Caffrey has opened offices as 
manufacturers’ agent at 51 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. For the 
past 13 years Mr. Caffrey has been in 
the employ of the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, New York City, first 
as outside salesman and later as man- 
ager of the Manhattan company’s Har- 
lem store. After four years at the 
Harlem store he was appointed district 
manager for the New England States, 
operating from the city of Boston as 
headquarters. 

The Don Electric Device Company, 
Kent, Ohio, has been formed with an 
authorized capital of $100,000 to manu- 
facture mechanical, electrical and chem- 


pany in 1892, into which the Thomson- ical devices. 




















There are women electrical dealers, appli- 
ance saleswomen, women ‘demonstrators, 
and even women electrical contractors—but 
when we hear of a woman president of an 
electrical manufacturing concern, we 
straightway set about building another 
niche in the ‘Electrical Hall of Fame!” 
Miss C. M. Coleman, president of the Red- 
top Electric Company, New York City, be- 


lieves there’s no more promising career for 
a woman than in the electrical field. Her 
own booth, shown above, at the recent 
Women’s Activities Exhibit in the Hotel 


Commodore, attracted considerable atten- 
tion to the opportunities for women in de- 
signing, selling and demonstrating electri- 
cal housekeening devices, and was one of 
the most striking exhibits at the show. 


Birmingham Electrical Men 
Hold Annual Banquet 


Since the night of last August 15, 
Birminghamites will never again believe 
that banquets must necessarily be dull 
—not if they’re electrical banquets, at 
any rate, and if a little thought is given 
to them beforehand. For on that night 
was held the most successful banquet in 
the history of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
branch of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 

The fun began with the distribution 
of printed programs, on which mem- 
bers of the association and their wives 
found themselves scheduled for songs, 
recitations, speeches and music for 
which they were totally unprepared. 
Their sudden responsibilities proved 
too much for some, and others made 
valiant efforts to deliver the goods. 
Several were down for songs who would 
have been arrested for disturbing the 
peace if they had attempted to sing. A 
saxophone solo was called for from the 
wife of one member, who wouldn’t have 
known a saxophone if it had walked up 
to her. R. M. Munroe, manager of the 
local Tragesser Electric Company, was 
called upon unexpectedly to speak, and, 
even while he was trying in vain to 
think of something to say, was drowned 
out with well-trained, vociferous ap- 
plause. S. M. Bernheim found himself 
the victim of a milk bottle hoax when a 
bogus prohibition agent raided the 
place. 

In short, the banquet turned out to be 
a regular old-time frolic, thanks to the 
efforts of the committee members, who 
were: J. R. Wilcox, general chairman; 
A. P. Bagby, D. B. Clayton, J. A. Braun, 
Robert Gandy, S. M. Bernheim, J. L. 
Ellis, J. M. Middlebrooks, R. M. Munroe, 
J. S. Sloss, John Vincent, J. Z. Walker, 
and George Tragesser. 





Dean K. Chadbourne, manager of the 
department of the Far East for the 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, has sailed from San Fran- 
cisco to make a survey of business con- 
ditions in the countries of the Far East. 
Mr. Chadbourne will visit Japan, China, 
the Philippine Islands, Java, Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Chadbourne’s 
visit will result in closer relationships 
between the Westinghouse Company and 
its representatives and agents in the 
Far East. He will also assist other 
Westinghouse officials in co-operating 
with Japanese officials and business men 
in the reconstruction of the area devas- 
tated by the recent earthquake and fire. 
Mr. Chadbourne, a graduate in elec- 
trical engineering at Purdue University 
in 1906, was Eastern district manager 
of the George Cutter Company until 
that company was merged with the 
Westinghouse organization. 

James R. Cravath, formerly Chicago 
editorial representative for the elec- 
trical papers published by the McGraw- 
Hill Company, is now president of the 
Pioneer Electric Company, at Rich- 
mond, California. 
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Members of New York Electrical Board of Trade Get Chairman Eidlitz’ Report 
on Six Months’ Achievements in Remedying Local Situations 








More than five hundred representative elec- 
trical men of New York City, attended on 
Dec. 5 the first ‘members’ meeting” of the 
newly organized Electrical Board of Trade 
of New York and heard reports of the 
board’s achievements to date from its presi- 
dent, Arthur Williams; the chairman of its 
board of governors, Charles L. Eidlitz, and 
other speakers. 

Theodore Beran, representing the manu- 
facturers, William Kennedy, representing 
the jobbers, and Frank Pattison, consulting 
engineer, testified to the value of the elec- 
trical board of trade idea and the impor- 
tance of membership by the local industry. 

Sincere tribute was paid to the work of 





Charles L. BHidlitz in directing the activities 
of the organization. Mr. Widlitz recounted 
the work of the board’s office in handling 
individual and group trade problems, speed- 
ing up the granting of inspection certifi- 
cates, eliminating the illegitimate transfer 
of contractors’ licenses, promoting the 
abolishment of the one-dollar permits for 
work by building electricians, settling bank- 
ruptey cases without legal costs, putting an 
end to price cutting on appliances between 
rival department stores, insuring elimina- 
tion of the “all-saving’”’ clause in engineers’ 
specifications, reporting on moral risks of 


electrical business men, restoring stolen 
goods to owners, adjusting complaints 





against utility companies and contractors, 
establishing building loans and group in- 
surance for electrical employees = and 
abolishing special privileges. Altogether in 
the six months of its existence, estimated 
Mr. Hidlitz, the new organization has saved 
the industry about $500,000. 

Asked to “pronounce a_ benediction,” 
James H. McGraw, president McGraw-Hill 
Company publishers of Hlectrical Merchan- 
dising, commented upon the _ inspiring 
and highly practical character of the work 
being accomplished by Mr. Eidlitz and as- 
sured ‘his hearers that the McGraw-Hill 
electrical papers stood squarely behind the 
New York Electrical Board of Trade idea. 





Commerce Yearbook Reviews 
Economics of Business 
(Continued from page 4063) 


from the point of American industry 
and commerce. This first issue covers 
not only the year 1922 but also the 
early part of 1923. 

Commerce Yearbook is published to 
meet the need not merely for a refer- 
ence source to be consulted only for the 
specific facts on the recent past of busi- 
ness but for a book that can be read 
for general commercial information and 
for a survey of the most important 
economic developments of the year. 
D. J. Reagan, formerly of the staff of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, has been 
in charge of the Commerce Yearbook 
for the Department of Commerce. 





The Colonial Chandelier Works, New 
York City, has moved to a new factory 
location at 132-138 Mulberry Street, 
Where there will be available about 
three times the amount of space oc- 
cupied by the company in its former 
location on Centre Street. 


W. Rawson Collier, for many years 
sales manager for the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, and later with the 
Poughkeepsie Gas & Electric Company, 
has joined the staff of Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Company, Inc., as manager of 
the company’s new Atlanta (Ga.) office 
in the Healey Building. 

The Milton, Electric Company is a 
new retail electrical business recently 
formed by R. F. Hepler, on Main Street, 
Milton, W. Va., 

The Home Electric Service is the 
name of a new retail business opened 
by W. E. Watkins at 205 Jackson 
Street, Fairmont, W. Va. Mr. Watkins 
was recently a member of the firm of 
the Fairmont Electric Service Company. 

The B. & R: Electrical Supply Com- 
pany is the name of a new jobbing 
organization recently formed by Ernest 
V. Beck and James W. Ryall, of Denver, 


Colo. Mr. Beck was one of the organ- 
izers of the Central Electric Supply 


Company and Mr. Ryall was formerly 
manager of the electrical department 
of the Mine & Smelter Supply Com- 
pany. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany will be located at 1414 Glenarm 
Place, Denver, Colo. 


The United Electric Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of the “Ohio” 
vacuum cleaner, announces the follow- 
ing recent changes in company per- 
sonnel. Harry J. McDevitt, formerly 
sales manager for the Ohio Electric 
Company of New York City, has be- 
come associated with the sales depart- 
ment at Canton; J. L. Shaw has been 
made central Pennsylvania district man- 
ager; A. O. Eagle is new district man- 
ager for Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming; and J. E. Forman has been 
appointed district manager in the Day- 
ton, Ohio, district. 


The Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., announces the re- 
cent purchase of the name and goodwill 
of the Highland Manufacturing Com- 
pany. “We did not assume any liabil- 
ities incurred by them prior to that 
date,” says O. Sacksteder, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the Aladdin Company. 
“At present we are operating both 
plants but merged their office into ours 
and after the first of the year will 
probably do all the manufacturing of 
the lines of both companies in our own 
plant, which was rebuilt after the fire 
on a very much larger scale.” 
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Radio Reproducer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A radio reproducing unit, new _ in 
theory and design, is the ‘“Interpretone”’ 
made by the Technical Development 
Corporation, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. It uses no horn but is said to 
reproduce clearly and_ distinctly the 
messages which come through the re- 
ceiving outfit. The device is described 
as containing no metals, being made of 
a special fabric designed to absorb all 
extraneous sounds as well as conflicting 
and interrupting vibrations. 





Safety Panelboard 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new “Paragon” type panels made 
by the Penn Electrical & Manufacturing 
Company, Irwin, Pa., are distinguished, 
the company declares, by their narrow- 
style construction which permits their 
use in places where the older type of 
panelboard could not be mounted. The 
switches on the “Paragon” are 20-amp. 
and are mounted upon moulded insula- 
tion pieces which feature, it is said, 
effectively separates all parts of opposite 
olarity and holds the switches and bus 
oars rigidly in position. 

















Radio Lead-In Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new bracket of Wright & Wright, 
Inc., 2215 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, is made of cast iron with baked 
japanned finish and has a No. 15 por- 
celain knob which is claimed to support 
the wires from any grounded space. 








Radio Tuner 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

To accomplish tuning with but one ad- 
justment, supplemented by the vernier, 
the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4937 Stenton Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is offering its Type 11 tuner, 
mounted or unmounted. The unit is de- 
signed to take the place of a variometer 
and variocoupler in a coupled circuit re- 
ceiver and to accomplish results with 
but one adjustment. Three binding 
posts are provided on the back for ad- 
justing the instrument to the particular 
antenna being used. 





Radio Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The “Aristocrat” headset made by the 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 
West Forty-second ..Street, New York 
City, has magnets of the two-pole or bi- 
polar type, each pole, it is declared, be- 
ing wound with 4,500 turns of No. 44 
B. & S. enameled copper wire, with re- 
sistance of 750 ohms each, all con- 
nected in series, giving a total resist- 
ance of 3,000 ohms. 
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Push Buttons 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


All metal parts of the new line of push 
buttons brought out by the Danbury 
Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dan- 
bury; Conmn.,, are 
made of heavy gauge 
solid brass with the 
exception of the con- 
tact spring which is 
of spring - tempered 
phosphor bronze. No. 
J-4, illustrated, is of 
the duplex type, with 
name plates at top 
and bottom. It is 2 
in. wide by 4% in. 
long. The standard 
finish for these push 
buttons is old brass, 
but special finishes 
may be obtained in 
oxidized _ copper, 
statuary bronze, 
white - black shading, 
mahogany, flemish 
brass, black, white- 
green shading, white 
enamel, old ivory, speckled green and 
antique wood. 














Lamp Display Stand 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“How to Sell More Lamps?” An easy 
matter, says the Ackermann Manufac- 
turing Company, Wheeling, W. Va., if 
one of the Ackerman rotary lamp dis- 
play stands is used. The stand is an all- 
metal fixture and will accommodate nine 
lamps at one time. To operate the de- 
vice, it is necessary simply to give the 
movable top a turn in either direction 
and the lamps will light one at a time. 
Each lamp as it is sold may be tested 
in full view of the customer without 
removing the lamp from its packing. 
“Merely insert the lamp or fuse plug in 
the receptacle at the side of the display 
stand which is in series with the center 
lamp receptacle,’”’ says the manufacturer. 
“If the fuse plug is good, the center 
lamp will light and if the lamp tested is 
good it will light and also faintly illu- 
minate the center lamp.” 























Radio Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Tungsten steel magnets, tinsel cord, 
conical-shaped aluminum eases of at- 
tractive design and a new type of read- 
ily-adjusted headband are features of 
the new headset recently brought out 
by the Pacent Electric Company, 22 
Park Place, New York City. “By re- 
moving the ear-piece,” says the com- 
pany, “it will be found that each re- 
ceiver has three magnetic poles with a 
single bobbin wound to 1,100 ohms or 
2.200 ohms to the set.” 











Pressure-Operated 
Thermostat 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


To maintain a uniform pressure in 
steam and vapor-heating systems is the 
province of the improved model No. 76 
“Pressurestat” made by the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Features of the device include 
visible scale, with a range of 0 to 10 Ib. 
It is designed for accurate adjustment 
to a pressure within 4 oz. of any point 
shown on the scale and may also be 
uperated in dual control with the room 
thermostat. 





What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Nichrome Repair Wire 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


For use in repairing burned-out elec- 
tric toasters, waffle irons, heaters, etc., 
the Rodale Manufacturing Company, 265 
West Broadway, New York City, has 
brought out a coiled Nichrome wire, 
which comes 12 ft. to a spool, sufficient, 
the company declares, to make eight to 
ten repairs. The spool label gives full 
instructions as to the amount of wire to 
cut for the different wattages. 


NICHRMME REPAIR COIL 
10 FEET 


FOR 4COWATTS CUT FT Wis 
FOR SOO WATTS CUT FT 
FOR GOQWATTS CUT FT 


























Electric Clothes Drier for 
Domestic Use 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Though “north winds blow and falleth 
the snow,” ideal washdays all winter 
iong are at the command of the house- 
wife who has installed an electric dryer. 
The “Dryolette,’” made by the Scientific 
Heater Company, 2100 Superior Viaduct, 
Cleveland, is a clothes drying machine 
designed to hold a tubful of clothes at 
one time and dry them while the next 
tubful is being washed. It occupies 
only 8 sq.ft. of space and is made for 
operation on 110 or 220-volt alternating 
or direct current. 





Power Plant 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“City comforts for camp and cottage” 
are made possible, says the Kinney Stor- 
age Battery Company, Jackson, Mich., 
through the use of its cottage ‘‘Kinne- 
lite’ which is a 1-hp., 32-volt, 16-cell 
battery outfit with 20 ampere hour ca- 


pacity. The unit is designed for use in 
cottages, camps, small farm houses, 
stores, churches, halls or wherever a 


larger outfit is not desirable. 
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Electric Woodworking Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The P. L. Billingsley Company, 425 
Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the 
manufacturer of ‘“Flexway” woodwork- 
ing machines that are made in four 
sizes. No. 1, the smallest machine, has 
a 14-hp. motor and is especially adapted 
to interior finish and for car repairs, 
floor and factory upkeep. Used with 
different attachments it is a router, a 
bench jointer, a gainer, a cut-off and rip 
saw, and a boring and countersinking 
machine. No. 1 is adapted for lumber 
up to 2 in. in thickness; No. 2 to lumber 
up to 4 in. thick; No. 3 and No. 4 are 
heavy duty machines. 








Table Stove with White- 
Enameled Heating 
Chamber 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A distinctive improvement in the 
“Armstrong” table stove has been an- 
nounced by the manufacturer, the Arm- 
strong Manufacturing Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., formerly the Standard 
Stamping Company, Inc., in the form of 
a new white enamel heating chamber. 
The construction of the “Armstrong,” 
with the addition of an impr@Ved system 
of wiring, is similar to the company’s 
previous model. 








Driving Light With Inside 
Control 
Electrical Merchandtsing, January, 1924 


The “Inshield’”’ driving light brought 
out by the Inshield Products Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, is made for attachment to 
the top, sides or bottom windshield 
frame. It is designed to focus the light 
at any desired angle and the pressure 
spring held by the handle nut against 
the outer shell holds the device firmly in 
any set position. Model No. “In- 
shield” measures 4% in. in diam. and is 
finished in heavy nickel or baked-on 
black enamel. 
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Self-Contained Radio 
Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 11:24 


Unsightly wires, batteries and othe: 
accessories, as well as the loudspeaker 
itself, are hidden from view in the new 
“Ace” Type 8C Consolette, made by the 
Precision Equipment Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The cabinet is 132 in. high. 
23 in. wide and 13g in. deep and is made 
of solid mahogany with rubbed, piano 
finish. At slight additional cost a stand 
is provided, making the Consolette 
floor type receiver. 























Radio Switch Block and 
Phonograph Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 19°24 


Two new radio products have recently 
been brought out by the Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 220 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York City. They 
are the “Dicto-Switch-Block” and the 
“Phono-Unit.” The switch block com- 
bines, ‘n one unit, means for connecting 
up one, ‘wo or three headsets and by a 
simple turn of the dial, is arranged to 
switch the program to the loudspeaker 
which is connected to the remaining ter- 
minals of the block. The phonograph 


unit is made for attachment to any 
phonograph or victrola (except the 
Brunswick) without the use of extra 


batteries, connection being made directly 
to the output terminals of the receiving 
set through a 4-ft. cord. 





Continued on page 4070 following. 
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Three-Slice Automatic Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Small lunch counters, soda fountains 
and other places where a comparatively 
small amount of toast is needed should 
prove interested prospects for the new 
three-slice automatic ‘“‘Strite’’ toaster re- 
cently brought out by the Waters-Genter 
Company, 20 North Second Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. When the bread has 
been toasted to the exact. degree re- 
quired, a timing device releases a spring, 
thus raising the racks. When the racks 
rise, contact is broken and the current 
cut off. 





Three-Heat Hotplate 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The demand of housewives for a 
larger cooking space on hotplates is 
responsible for the development of the 
new “Sta-Warm” 3-heat hotplate by the 
Rohne Electric Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ‘The device has 8 in. of cooking 
space on an enclosed brushed aluminum 
top Wired with the company’s thread 
element, it has medium and high heat 


for cooking purposes and low heat for 
keeping food warm during the meal. A 
removable wire toaster, which comes 
with the hotplate, fits over the top of 


the plate. 














Vernier Rheostat 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A single wire, féllowed its entire 
jength by a contact, says the Unity 
Manufacturing Company, 224 North 
Halsted Street, Chicago, of its new ver- 
nier rheostat, permits the most infini- 
tesimal variation in resistance. A cut- 
out switch on the shaft is operated by 
pushing the knob in to cut out and pull- 
ing it out to cut in, while the contact on 
the resistance wire remains stationary, 
it is explained. ; 








Pancake Griddle and 
Serving Urn 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Two of the several new appliances re- 
cently brought out by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., are the pan- 
cake griddle and “Universal” serving 
urn here shown. The base of the griddle, 
which is curved, serves as a tray and 
the sides are perforated to permit free 
circulation of air to keep the base cool. 
Its height overall is 73 in. and it con- 
sumes 660 watts. The serving urn has 
a 21-cup capacity, is made of heavy sil- 
ver plate on nickel silver with a lining 
of tin, silver finished. The urn is de- 
signed to keep hot beverages at the pro- 
per temperature, and does not percolate. 








Radio Frequency Amplifying 
Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new Jefferson radio frequency 
transformer is designed to function with 
equally efficient amplifications over the 
present wave-length bands (200 to 650 
meters) in standard radio frequency, 
reflex, inverse, duplex or neutrodyne cir- 
cuits, allowing the radioist, says the 
company, to choose any of the broad- 
casting stations at will. The manufac- 
turer is the Jefferson Electric Manufac- 


turing Company, 426 South Green Street, 
Chicago. 











Double Knob Vernier 


Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1924 


The new “Sexton” radio device 
illustrated is a product of the 
Hartford Instrument Company, 
308 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., 
and is designed to permit inde- 
pendent control of the vernier 
plate by a separate button. “A 
ball ‘thrust bearing between 
verrfier and main rotor shaft as- 
sures smooth action,” the com- 
pany declares. 





Electric Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


A special wafer-wound heating ele- 
ment is the prominent feature of the 
new 8-cup electric percolator recently 
brought out by the Aluminum Products 
Company, La Grange, Ill. The perco- 
lator may be obtained in two models: 
with lip, as shown in accompanying il- 
lustration, or with a special ‘Easy Flow- 
ing’”’ spout. 











What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 
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Electric Humidifier 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


To bring about the proper amount of 
moisture required for healthful indoor 
ventilating conditions, the Standard En- 
gineering Works, Pawtucket, R. I., is 
offering a new “Air-O-Mist” electrically- 
operated humidifier that vaporizes water 
into a mist or vapor and distributes it 
into the atmosphere. It operates from a 
110-volt a.c. or d.c. circuit, weighs 7% 
lb. and measures 11 in. across the base 
and 7 in. in height. 





Wall Projector 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The “Brayco,’” made by the _ Bray 
Screen Products, Inc., 130 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, is a miniature 
still picture projector which uses small 
strips of standard film, each strip con- 
taining from 50 to 300 separate pictures. 








Radio Frequency Amplifying 
Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The Killark radio frequency amplify- 
ing transformer is designed for use with 
an indoor loop (an outdoor loop not be- 
ing required) on one, two or three stages 
of radio frequency amplification. It is 
made in three different types, K-1, K-2 
and K-3, one type for the first stage 
another for the second, etc. The manu- 
facturer is the Killark Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, 3940 Easton Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








It can be used on any ordinary 110-volt 
lighting circuit and will show pictures 
from 5 by 8 in.-to 5 by 8 ft. The height 
of the device is 104 in. and the weight 
5 lb. The entire machine, together with 
several thousand pictures, can be put in 
the bottom of a small hand grip or in 
the drawer of a desk. 





Fish Wire for Conduit Work 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Be The “Ajax” fish wire made by the 
f Ayres Electric Company, Wayne and 
Ash Streets, Piqua, Ohio, is made up of 
spring steel wires, so formed to make 
the ordinary bends required in conduit 
fishing with great ease and in any direc- ” 
tion, at the same time resisting the 
short kinking common to some flat steel 
tapes. 

















Indoor Aerial 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


An indoor aerial that looks like a 
window shade is a new product of Elec- 
trad, Inc., 428 Broadway, New York 
City. Itis 6 ft. long and 2 ft, wide and 
contains 600 ft. of wire equally spaced 
between two pieces of heavy paper. It 
is arranged to be instantly collapsible 
and portable, contains no tangling wires 
and can be hung on the door, behind 
draperies or placed under the carpet. 











Wall Lighting Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The Frankelite Company, 5016 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
manufacturer of the wall unit illus- 
trated. It is but one model of a new 
line recently brought out by the com- 
pany and is made of cast brass. Simi- 
lar designs in hanging types and wall 
pieces are being offered by the company. 




















Base Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
A Vitrohm resistor unit with Edi- 
Swan (bayonet lock) base has been 
nee ee oe the Coto-Coil Company, 87 Willard Ave- 
is designed for use where vibration and : coaka iestand Te’ heres oe 
che pgp al Lo aut gg resistor use with a 0.001 condenser in the pri- 


ary pe and a 9.0005 condenser in 
° - 1e secondary circuit. Under these con- 
Electric Cigarette Lighter — it is pointed out, its range is 
pease Merc oe : ep 200-600 meters. The measurements of 
pe pew a oe January, 1924 the device. are 334 in. high to top of the 
Pye mobile accessory in the form frame (binding posts excluded), 34 in 
of an electric cigarette lighter, called the deep and 3 in. wide 
‘Cig-a-lite” has been brought out by the ag 
Splitdorf Electrical Company, Newark, 
N. J. The cigarette container is mounted 
on the dash and “lights ’em as you take 
em out.” It holds fifteen standard-size 
cigarettes. A resistance coil that gets 
hot when the lever is pulled furnishes 
the light while the gentle suction 
through the tube to the vacuum line or 
intake manifold furnishes the “puff.” 


Mahogany-Finish Radio Parts 
Electrical Merchandising, Jan uary, 1924 
To match the popular “‘mahoganite” 

panels, the Spee-Dee Specialty Company, 

271 Canal Street, New York City, is pro- 

ducing a line of mahoganite radio parts, 

including dials, telephone plugs, rheo- 
stats, potentiometers, switch levers, 
knobs, ete. 


Variocoupler 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
Companion-piece to the variometer of 
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J anuary, 1924 


Again—Sales Break All Records! 


An Extraordinary Achievement! 
bec, Octcber end November, 1923, were mercthan . . Sp yom 
1,800,000 


Total retail price of shipments for last four months of Q 
97s wereinexcess' of . 1. 6 6 6 te eS ee es 7,20 000 


Likewise December shipments, as forecast, based on orders 
in and due, Were im GxCeSS Of «. 6 6.6. 6s ee ee 


Once again, the sales of Hoovers set a new high mark in spite of the fact that 
previous Hoover records were the biggest in the industry and consequently the 
most difficult to break. 


More firmly than ever, now, The Hoover is established as the world’s largest selling 
electric cleaner. More emphatically than ever, now, Hoover dealers are assured 
of the great value of their Hoover franchise. And the success which has attended 
their efforts—the profit they hae made—is conclusive evidence to every dealer 
that he can make more money selling Hoovers than any other electric cleaner. 


Practically double sales of any 
other cleaner! 


Even though Hoover sales are the 
largest in the industry, itis, we believe, 
a noteworthy achievement to be able 
to record that the value of Hoover 
sales at retail are practically double the 
sales of any other electric cleaner. 















, 
>> 





It BEATS ---as it Sweeps —as it C 


Greater sales than any other 
electric labor-saving device! 


The housewife has discovered where 
she can save the greatest amount of 
labor. Here is a valuable lesson for 
every dealer who is trying to build an 
electric appliance business that will 
pay a rea/ profit. 


Are You Getting 
Your Share of This Business? 


There are still millions of electrically wired homes without 
electric cleaners. The percentage of these people who will 
buy Hoovers is easily greater than the number who will buy 
some other make. Unless you sell the Hoover some other 
dealer will get yourshare of this business! Secure the Hoover 
franchise now—and make this greater profit. Write today! 


THe Hoover Company, NortH Canton, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Combination Lamp and 
Smoking Set 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


Top and bottom lights, controlled by 
pull chain sockets characterize the 
smoking set made by the Metropolitan 
Art Glass Company, Inc., 125 Baxter 
Street, New York City. It is made of 
virgin metal and brass, finished in wal- 
nut, with glassware hand-painted in 
scenery design, and has removable ash- 
tray. Its height is 35 in. 





Auto Light with Inside 


Control 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The new model F ‘“AutoReelite’” made 
by the Appleton Electric Company, 1701 
Wellington Avenue, Chicago, is  ar- 
ranged.to give the driver full control of 
the light from within the car. A twist 
of the single knob, it is explained, places 
the illumination instantly where desired 
and a self-contained reel provides for 
the use of the lamp around any part of 
the car. 





Turnover Toaster 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

The “Marion” Giant Flip-Flop toaster 
made by the Rutenber Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., is a big brother to the 
company’s model 65 and is designed suf- 
ficiently large, says the company, to 
conform to the present-day standards 
of various baking institutions. It has 
all the features of the older model but 
its outstanding feature it is declared, is 
the ease with which the element may 
be removed and a new one inserted. 











Motor-Driven Bench Saw 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
The Junior bench saw made by Wil- 

liam B. and John E. Boice, 114 Twenty- 
third Street, Toledo, Ohio, is especially 
suited for ripping, cross-cutting and 
mitering stock up to 14 in. thick. The 
top measures 10 in. by 13 in. and is 
hinged for grooving and to provide easy 
access to arbor, pulley, saw and bearing. 
The top is also tilting, making it adapt- 
able for beveling, etc. Special attach- 
ments may be obtained for grinding and 
sanding. The motor is 4 or 3 hp. The 
height of the machine is 7 in. and its 
weight is 70 lb. 





Ornamental Lighting Fixture 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

A new standardized fixture for home, 
hotel, club or similar use has recently 
been brought out by the Edwin F. Guth 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. It has a re- 
flector that is 124 in. in diameter and 
finished in oxidized silver with gold high 
lights. The bowl, which is 634 in. in 
diameter, is made of extra dense ivory- 
tinted glass. The Mazelite is designed for 
easy cleaning and because of its close 
ceiling mounting it is especially adapt- 
able for low ceiling rooms. 














Electric Range 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

The Globe Stove & Range Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., is the manufacturer of 
the electric range illustrated, which is a 
four-unit model. The surface units are 
of the three-heat, open type and are 9 
in. in diameter but the heating surface 
may be reduced to 6 in., for the use of 
small cooking utensils, by a turn of the 
switch. The coil itself may be removed 
from the unit for cleaning or replace- 
ment without the use of tools. 























Kitchen Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
A new “Red Spot” kitchen lighting 

fixture has been announced by the F. 
W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermil- 
ion, Ohio. Several new features, it is 
claimed, are incorporated in the fixture. 
The socket is attached to the ceiling by 
a die-formed metal strap and the wiring 
connections are made to this skeleton. 
The combination canopy and_ holder, 
which is of heavy _ porcelain enameled 
steel, is then slipped into place and held 
firmly against the ceiling by two bayo- 
net screws, while two lugs and a single 
set screw hold the glassware. 
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Radio Set Which Can Be 
Mounted in Phonograph 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“Preference has been expressed for a 
radio unit which could be mounted in a 
phonograph cabinet without disturbing 
the operation of the phonograph and 
which could be installed without having 
the cabinet rebuilt or altered to accom- 
modate the radio set,” says the Radio 
Corporation of America in announcing 
its new Radiola IX. It is a 5-tube, 
radio-audio frequency set and is of such 
design and construction that the repro- 
ducing horn of the phonograph serves as 
the loudspeaker of the set. 








Electrically-Operated Oiling 
System for Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

A new method of oiling the spring 
bolts and shackles, steering knuckles, 
brake rods, all open bearings, etc., by 
simply pressing a control button con- 
veniently placed on the steering column 
is a development of the McClure Elec- 
trical Oiling System, 871 O'Farrell 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. The Mc- 
Clure oil cups contain a small piston or 
ejector which is operated by means of 
current carried from the battery, through 
ammeter and switch, along a single wire 
connected to the cups. A slight elec- 
trical impulse is all that is needed to 
operate the small electric oil pump, and 
a measured quantity of oil is forced into 
the bearing each time the control but- 
ton is pressed. 





Continued on second page following. For your convenience in clipping and filing, 
each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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'HIS layout will ap- 
pear as a full page 
advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post 
and a dozen other powerful 
magazines to say ‘‘Brandes 
Superior Matched Tone 
Headsets” to millions of 
people! 


C. Brandes, Inc. 
237 Lafayette St. 
New York City 


tched._ ‘Tone 


adio Headsets 


© C. Brandes, Inc., 1924 
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Fixture Hanger 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


“Slide in the bar and it’s ready!” says 
the Republic Products Corporation, 2 
East Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md., of 
its new improved fixture hanger, which 
is known as “the hanger with the red 
locknut.”’ No assembling is required 
and there are no rivets or cotter-pins to 








get lost. The upright bar rides in 
special-tempered steel saddle. 


a 





5/16-In. Side-Handle Drill 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


The quick-cable connector, permitting 
cable repairs and renewals without dis- 
mantling the machine is a new feature 
of the f,-in. drill brought out by the 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Regular equipment of the 
machine includes 15 ft. electrical con- 
ductor cable fitted with suitable attach- 
ment plug and Jacobs drill chuck for 
holding straight round shank drills from 
0 to #; in. diameter. It operates on al- 
— or direct current, 60 cycles or 
ess. 



































volves at a slow speed. 


Window Display Device 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 


As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, the “Polar Cub” window 
display device made by the Schwarz- 
Rees Company, 1350 Broadway, New 
York City, is operated from the ordinary 
lighting circuit by means of a small 
motor attached to a turntable which re- 
The turntable 
may be tilted in any position from hori- 
zontal to vertical, according to the type 
of display desired. 





Extension Connector 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
The new wiring device illustrated, a 

product of the Magnus Electric Com- 
pany, Greenwich and Desbrosses Streets, 
New York City, is designed for use as 
an extension outlet for appliances and 
for use with Christmas tree sets. It is 
made to fit any standard parallel-blade 
Cap. ‘ 








Overload Switch for Electric 
Washing Machines 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

The McGonigal overload switch manu- 
factured by the Electrical Devices Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., is 
of the magnet type and is declared to 
provide positive overload protection be- 
cause the opening of the switch is gov- 
erned by a magnet which operates in- 
stantaneously thus overcoming the time 
lag incorporated in some of the thermo- 
static types of switches. It is designed 
to operate on either a.c. or d.c. motors. 





Combination Pho- 





nograph and 
Floor Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising. 
January, 1924 


A floor lamp and elec- 
trically-operated phono- 
graph are combined in 
the new device recently 
brought out by the 
Prairie du Chien Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
The lamp, in outward 
appearance, is the usuai 
two-globe type, with 
fringed shade and gives 
the soft shaded glow of 
the ordinary floor lamp. 
When opened, however, 
it is found to contain a 
fully-equipped electric 
phonograph on which 














any of the standard 
records may be used. 











Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 
The manufacturer of the ‘Knott’ 

radio loudspeaker, the L. E. Knott Ap- 
paratus Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
points out the following features of the 
device: <A vibrating unit composed of a 
silver wire in a strong magnetic field; 
an air chamber so designed as to elimi- 
nate resonance points and a _ trans- 
former utilizing the total B battery volt- 
age with the least possible distortion; a 
positive rheostat controlling the volume 
to meet local conditions; and a horn 
composed of three metals so combined 
as not to absorb the fundamentals but to 
interrupt any false tones. 














¢ 
Washing Machine with 
Automatic Timer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 
A timing device that can 
any length of time from one to twenty- 
two minutes is the prominent feature 
of the oscillating-type washing machine 


1924 
be set for 


manufactured by Beacon Utilities, Inc., 
Lakeside Avenue and Stanley Street, 
North Chicago, Ill. “This timer,” says 


the company, “is not a clock and has no 
springs; it is constructed to operate 
from the oscillation of the tub.” The 
washer is worm gear driven by.a 4-hp. 
motor. 





Electric Baby Grand Piano 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 1924 

Grand opera selections, classical com- 
positions, ballads, and even jazz may be 
heard by simply turning on the switch 
of the electrically-operated ‘‘Premier”’ 
baby grand piano made by the Premie} 
Grand Piano Corporation, 510-532 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York City 
The regular 88-note music rolls and all 
well-known expression rolls 
played on the “Premier.” The 
5 ft. 3 in. long. 


may be 
piano is 























File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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Merchandising Plans 
Announced by Southern 
California Edison Company 


At a recent meeting of contractor- 
dealers in their territory the Southern 
California Edison Company announced 
a drive throughout the territory in the 
southern part of California to increase 
the appliance load on their lines. Dur- 
ing the year 1922 a load of 30,000 new 
residence consumers was added to the 
company’s lines. This year, due to the 
great activity in home building, some 
40,000 new homes will be connected— 
and it is expected that fully this num- 
ber will be reached during 1924. 

In order to take advantage of the 
new market thus opened up as well as 
of the possibilities of increased con- 
sumption suggested by the recent rate 
reductions of the company, the Edison 
company announces that they plan to 
sell certain popular appliances using 
500 to 600 watts, retailing them at list 
prices. They will further co-operate 
with the dealers in connection with 


developing the sale of motor-driven 
appliances. 
The company hopes that their 


activities in developing this market 
will increase business all down the line 
and greatly improve conditions in this 
territory. 





Nicholas V. Papani, Boston, has es- 
tablished a new contractor-dealer busi- 
ness at 27 School Street. 


The Brennan- Madden Electrical 
Supply Company, c/o John J. Gaffney, 
53 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has recently been incorporated 
to deal in electrical supplies in Boston, 
Mass. 


Chas. N. Cicckin & Company is the 
name of a new contracting business 
recently opened at 100 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. The company 
will also sell electrical supplies and 
appliances. 


Campbell & Wollenberg, Inc., is a 
new contractor-dealer business recently 
established at 41 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Edwin C. Buchanan, of Chicago, has 
been appointed western sales manager 
of the Renulife Electric Company of 
Detroit, manufacturer of ‘“Renulife”’ 
high-frequency electric generators. Mr. 
Buchanan for many years was head of 
the heating and appliance selling organ- 
ization of the Commonwealth Edison 
Electric Shop. 


The Ward-Leonard Electric Company, 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., announces the 
appointment of W. A. Gibson as selling 
representative. Mr. Gibson will make 
his headquarters in the Roos Building, 
Elm and Akard Streets, Dallas, Tex., 
and will handle the company’s line of 
Vitrohm resistor units, field rheostats, 
theater dimmers, motor starters and 
Ribohm rheostats in Dallas and vicinity. 


C. Brandes, Inc., 237 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, announces the lease of 
another 5,000 sq. ft. of space in the 
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A BRITISH PHYSICIST PREDICTS THE TIME WILL COME WHEN MAN WILL 
DINE ON ELECTRIC VIBRATIONS. 





—FRUEH, N. Y. World. 


building at 237 Lafayette Street. This 
is the third addition the company has 
made in the past year. With the newly- 
leased space, four floors of the building 
are occupied by the Brandes organ- 
ization. 

The Wilson Utensil Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has recently moved to new 
quarters at 815-817 East Fifth Street, 
Dayton. “The change was necessary,” 
the company declares, “on account of 
the increased business which required 
more manufacturing and office space. 
The company now occupies the entire 
plant at its new location, which consists 
of a four-story building, containing 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space.” 


The Vermilion Electric Company, for- 
merly known as the Couchey Battery 
Station, Vermilion, Ohio, has taken 
larger quarters and in addition to the 
storage battery work, will handle elec- 
trical supplies and appliances and do 
house wiring and motor repairing, in 
fact, a general contracting and elec- 
trical business, 

The Randle Radio Company, Cincin- 
nati, has been organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to manufacture and 
deal, wholesale and retail, in radio appa- 
ratus and equipment. 


N. A. Barnell has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the P. A. 
Geier Company of Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of the Royal line of electric house- 
hold appliances. Mr. Barnell is, in point 
of service, the third oldest member of 
the Geier sales organization and his 
promotion, the company states, is in 
recognition of exceptional ability shown 
in the Royal cleaner sales department. 


The Brett Electric Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been organized to engage in 
the retail electrical business at 42 
Alfaretta Avenue. 


The Mann Electric Supply Company, 
of 701 Gervais Street, Columbia, S. C., 
has been appointed agent-jobber to 
represent the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in South Caro- 
lina. “We have found it necessary to 
more than double our warehouse capac- 
ity in order to care for the tremendous 
stock needed for distribution of West- 
inghouse products,” says the Mann 
Company, “and consequently have in- 
creased our storage space from 7,000 
sq.ft. to 18,000 sq.ft.” 


A. R. Small has been elected first 
vice-president of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Chicago, succeeding Dana 
Pierce who has been elected president 
of the Laboratories following the death 
of the founder-president, W. W. Merrill. 
D. B. Anderson and L. B. Headen con- 
tinue as secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

R. W. Gorham has been appointed 
sales manager of Altorfer Brothers 
Company, Peoria, Ill., manufacturers 
of A BC washing and ironing machines. 
Mr. Gorham brings to Altorfer Broth- 
ers Company a background of wide 
experience, covering an _ association 
with ABC products for the last three 
years. 
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Benjamin Franklin— 
Apostle of Thrift 


HAT would I have | 

thought could I have | 
then forseen as I see now, | 
in this the Month of my 
Birthday, what goodlie | 
benefit would come to all the | 
World from that Electrici- | 
tie that I myself did take ||| 
with my great Kite and Key | 
out of the Thundergust that | 
day. "Twas a most momen- | 
tous Experiment. 

At last it hath become | 
the very humble Servant of 
our Homes, the greatest 
comfort of our Families. It ||| 
hath brought first pure, 
sweet Elumination, Light |! 
that is all cleanliness and | 
cheer, and then all manner 
of helpfulness in the doing | 
of the daily Housework. Not | 
one task of Drudgery about 
the house today but Elec- | 
tricitie will take the weari- | 
ness out of it compleat. 111] 

It hath brought freedom ||| || 
from the Tempers of ye ||| 
serving Maid and a new || 
frugality undreamed of by | 
Poor Richard, for that each | SSS 
of the homely tasksofhouse- Franklin’s Entry into Philadelphia From the — Pg aay 
keeping today can be ac- under the Eyes of his Future Wife. (Copyrighted by Dill & Collins Co, 
complished with but a small — a 

Za 


part of the Time it used to 
take, bringing comfort, cheer 
and pride to the Housewife 
and the saving withal much 
Money from the hiring of 
Wenches. Electricitie, in 
truth, hath come to be the 
Handmaiden of Thrift. 


— Spirit of Franklin 





A little Home well filled, a little 
Field well tilled, and a little 
Wife wellwilled are great Riches. 


—Ben Franklin 








T DOTH not suffice that a little Wife 
be well willed, to bring joy, health and 
peace into a Home. Servants be few these 
days. She must be well provided too so 
that Electricitie may sweep for her and do 
her other work and keep her Youth. 


—Spirit of Franklin 


An electric cleaner saves 300 hours of sweeping, 
dusting and other cleaning every year, and much 
expense in brooms and ruined rugs—say $108.60 
figuring time at 30 cents an hour. The Colonial 
interior scenes on this and the cover page were 
posed by ‘Home Electrical’ in the Wallace Nutt- 
ing home of the John Wanamaker store, New York 





An electric clothes washing machine 
saves a laundress’ wages of $3 a day; 
her carfare, 10 cents; her meals, 60 
cents; and the damage she does to the 
clothes, often amounting to 75 cents— 
altogether, a yearly saving of $221.40! 


He that waiteth upon Fortune 
is never sure of a Dinner. 


—Ben Franklin 


OOR Richard saith—‘‘Tis a well 

spent Penny that saves a Groat” 
and soit is with washing Clothes today. 
An electric Machine doth save its cost 
’ere long and then pay thrifty savings 
to the family Purse. Also it bringeth 
a goodly blessing to the Home, for ye 
old time wash Tub hath worn away the 
youth of many gentle Souls. 


—Spirit of Franklin 


An electric flatiron saves steps, ti 
per; it costs hardly 50 cents a m 
irons more quickly in geat comfo; 


If you would have a sercant 
that you like, serve thyself. 
—-Ben Frattlin 


O dutie of ye Housewife ¢ 
before her dutit tokeep 

she may live a playmate wit] 
spring and a comfale to he 
Comfort pbringeth this rew: 
useth an electric Flatiron an 
from hours of standing by th 
weary Stove. Th8 Electri: 
serve her well. Spirit o 





tiron saves steps, time and tem- 
ardly 50 cents a month, and it 
ckly in great comfort. 


ve a sercont 
e thyself. 
Ben Frantlin 


of ye Housewife doth come 
her duté tokeep well, that 
e a playmate with her Off- 
a comrade to her Spouse. 
ringeth this reward. She 
ectric Flatiron and is freed 
of standing by the hot and 
e. This Electricitie doth 
ell. Spirit of Franklin 


Wish not so much to live long 
as to live well.— Ben Franklin 


N MY own day I did see much of the 
wasting of Time and the weariness of 
hours spent in smoothing Clothes each 
week by Women of the house and insooth 
did myself invent a crude Ironing Machine 
to do the work more speedily. Now 
Electricitie doth bring to every House- 
wife a device for saving all this costly 
Labour. Ye Housewife need but feed the 
lothes into the Ironer herself. It is a 
goodlie thing. —Spirit of Franklin 


An electric ironing machine cuts the time needed 
for ironing to one-half; and so, if you have a laun 
dress, it cuts your bills from $134 to $85 a year; 
and, if you use the machine yourself, to $77. 
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Neoer entreat a Servant 
to dwell with thee. 
— Ben Franklin 


LECTRICITIE, in 

sooth, hath freed 
the Household from the 
power of the serving 
Maid. All manner of 
table cookerie may be 
performed by ye goode 
Wife or Damsel without 
distress or weariness. 
She may experiment with 
many toothsome Victu- 
als, even as in my day I 
did dally withthe Leyden 
jar—but with less profit 
to those about the family 
Board withal. 


— Spirit of Franklin 
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The electric grill takes the art of cooking out of the 
kitchen into the family circle, and changes it from 
work to play. And there is thrift in it because it 
costs far less than the regular use of the kitchen 
range. 





igence is the Mother 
od Luck. 
en Franklin 


Richard saith— 
pv thy Shop and thy Shop will 
-e” and we might say again 
Keep thy Heat and thy Heat 
. keep thee—such change hath come 
ce I devised my Pennsylvania Stove. 
ith Electricitie to help there is no 
ed in this new age to suffer from dis- 
mfort of the cold nor yet to be waste- 
l of the Fuel. ‘Tis a glad day me- 
inks for cold Folk.—Spirit of Franklin 


| 


i] 

| still further refinement in 

at control is possible with the 
of gas or oil for fuel. Here 
electric control regulates the 
tire operation of the furnace 
response to a thermometer 
stairs. 





An electric fan blowing directly 
on the radiator will condense 
the steam more rapidly and 
draw more steam right to that 
spot and warm the room more 
quickly without driving the 
heater and overheating other 
rooms. 


An electric thermostat control 
brings a great economy in fur- 
nace operation. The tempera- 
ture of the room causes the 
draft-doors of the heater to 
open and close by electricity 
and prevents the waste of coal 
while keeping the whole house 
comfortable. 
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F a truth, the World 

hath taken Electrici- Dost thou love Life? Then do not 

eS , squander Time for that's the stuff 

tie into its Heart! All Life is made of. —BenFranklin 
manner of Folk do daily 
enjoy the blessings of this 
great servant to Mankind. 
And out of it all hath come 
new joy in living. The 
marvel of it is that any man 
can fail to use all these 
goode things. But “‘he that 
won’t be counseled can’t be 
helped.””—Spirit of Franklin 


Mrs. Christine Herrick, Marion 
Harland’s daughter, is modernizing 
her mother’s famous cook book now 
by adding directions how to cook 
these famous recipes electrically. 


Elsie Ferguson opened this model your housework electrically. It 
electrical home in Pittsburgh—an saves more than labor. It saves 
her message to all women is—‘“‘Do _ good looks.” 
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Left—Neil Hamilton, Grif- 
fith star, recently an- 
nounced his candidacy 

for the movie actors’ 

thrift prize. He 

saves on match- 

es by using an 

electric cigar 

lighter ! 
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Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, with her strong New England ‘ 
traditions of thrift and her very modern advocacy 
of the use of mechanical labor-savers for housework, 
is the very embodiment of forward-looking Am- 
erican womanhood. She believes in electrical equip- 
ment of the house and is a devotee of radio. 
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Home Electrical, 
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